





Routes to tour in Germany 


The Spa Route 
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German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenically 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures in 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven’t enough tlme^o take a ; 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatorlums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshaus an derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaaf. Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city’s 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminian era. 

VIsIt Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 
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1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems . 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


East-West changes tilt at 
the German Question 
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D iscussion of the German Question 
has been resumed, but on what 
basis? In the light of historical experi- 
ence? With regard to the actual situ- 
ation in Europe? Or in accordance with 
wishful thinking unrelated to reality? 

The first point to make is that this 
fresh interest in the German Question is 
based on expectations of the future that 
in themselves are still highly dubious. 

The new Soviet foreign policy is seen 
as leading to changes in East-West rela- 
tions that will make a new form of co- 
operation possible across the current 
borderline in Europe. 

As this borderline runs right through 
Germany, it is only logical to assume 
that these changes will have a bearing 
on th££)Ci;m;in Quotient. 

tn other words, if there is a new. dy- 
namic process in Europe, the situation 
in Germany cannot remain static. 

This is where the first mistakes arise. 
There can be no overlooking the fact 
that flights of fancy have been mainly 
triggered by a number of recent Soviet 
statements on the German Question. 

They have amounted to the point that 
history never says the last word on a sub- 
ject, from which it follows that history will 
one day arrive at an answer which differs 
from the present one. It will, however, 
have to be left to history to decide. 

Such statements at least create the im- 
pression that the Soviet Union has a wider 
vision than from one day to the next. 

What is more, they are intended to 
persuade the Germans to lake part in 
Soviet endeavours to set up a “common 
Eurbpean home” as a possible hope for 
German national aspirations. 

But Soviet statements differ 1 the mo- 
ment they are aimed at others — others, 
that is, than the Germans. 
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In France, for instance, Mr Gorbachov 
said the reunification, of Germany was 
“historically unrealistic.” The division of 
Germany had been “proclaimed” by his- 
tory as a result. of the Second World War. 

This change in tone is readily ex- 
plained. Ambivalent Soviet statements 
about Germany promptly give rise to 
fears among our neighbours that the So- 
viet Union might be prepared to solve 
the German Question with the Germans 
alone against everyone else in Europe. 

This is an impression the Soviet 
leader must naturally seek to counter- 
act. The “common European home" 
would forfeit its magic if, in the long 
term, it were found to amount to the 
idea of a German-Soviet alliance. 

Mr Gorbachov has no choice but to 
dispel any such impression; it would 
show Soviet policy to be basically anti- 
European. This cannot come as a sur- 
prise to us Germans, yet there is one les- 
son wc would do well to have learnt. 

It is that the German Question is too 
important and of such central signific- 
ance for Europe that it cannot be solved 
either by the Germans alone or by one 
power against others. 



President Aquino in Bonn 

President Corazon Aquino, of the Phlllpplnee, la welcomed to Bonn by Presi- 
dent Richard von Welze&cker. She had wide-ranging talks. (Phmo: Sven Simom 
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A pair of German aces . glance at what we 

Steffi Qraf (left) and Boris Beoker after their Wimbledon' have achieved, and 
singles championship victories. Graf, 20, won her second , what we hiave failed 
title by beating Martina Navratilova, USA. q-2, ^-7 , 8-1 In to achieve, on, the 
the final. Beoker, 21, beat 8tefen Edberg, Sweden, 6-0, German Question. 
7-6, '6-4.VK Is the first time Germans have taken both It is not as though 
major 1 Wimbledon titles. It js last big tournament stlll eYerything lias re- 
played on grass. . , (Photo: AP) mained static and 
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nothing has changed. For nearly 20 
years the Federal Republic has main- 
tained u treaty relationship with the 
ODR the declared aim of which is. in 
particular, to improve inter-personal, 
cultural and economic relations be- 
tween the two German states. 

Visits, family and tourist, have in- 
creased substantially in both directions, 
unsatisfactory though the terms may 
still be. 

The governments of both German 
states, irrespective of their political dif- 
ferences, are engaged in a quest to 
define points of common, often cross- 
border interest. 

Even in foreign affairs and defence 
the Federal government has lately taken 
to assuming responsibility for people in 
the GDR. 

By virtue of its privileged trade ties 
with the Federal Republic the GDR has 
long participated in . the European Com- 
mon Market. 

What is. more, the Federal Republic 
has heavy, economic and financial com- 
mitments to the GDR, paying for fa- 
cilities the GDR ought, but is patently 
unable, to finance by itself. 

,Y,et ail these endeavours, have failed 
so far to achieve. pne'crucJal objective. 
People in the GDR have not gained the 
least se lf-d ete renin afj op. . withpn their 
own system. , : 

They have no real, say in what hap- 
pens to them and enjoy no real political 
freedom even. though. public pressure on 
the authorities with this aim in view has 
steadily gained in iptensiiy. . 

’. It is surely not being over-pessimistic 
to. say t)iat ; any ; changes in the GDR. that 
might lead ta.chfinges, in the German 
Qqestion will not be possible until the 
change that is, when all is said and done, 
perceptible in a number of East Bloc 
countries. has been .consolidated. 

Greater hopes will only be possible 
qnce tl^e peoples, who hope to regain 
identities of their own. are truly sucqess- 
Continued ph page % 
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Pacemakers for 
change in 
the East Bloc 
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A ll over Eastern Europe the late-Sra- 
linis! version of Leninism is losing 
its power of control, with Hungary and 
Poland already turning away from It. 

These two countries are surging 
ahead along the steep and stony path 
from rule by politbiireau and pressure 
of ideology to a free and democratic 
system. Is it coincidence that they form 
the vanguard? 

In 1956, a troubled year, the Poles 
and Hungarians arose to shake off Sta- 
linism by determined action. 

Their respective ventures varied in 
outcome. The Hungarians sought to free 
themselves entirely from Soviet rule. 
They took arms against Soviet troops, 
were defeated and took an awful pun- 
ishment. ' 

The Poles too were ready to chal- 
lenge Soviet military might, but their 
political leaders one stipulated much 
less exacting demands, while Khrush- 
chov fell a waragalpst Poland might be 
a much riskier political proposition than 
a strike against Hungary. 

In that European earthquake year the 
Hungarian and Polish peoples felt 
closely linked* and for a short while 
their political leaders seemed to have 
much in common too. 

Then the Hungarians, overrun in a 
reign of terror, were left to their own 
devices. The Poles realised that gestures 
of sympathy with the Hungarians would 
do the Hungarians no good and do 
themselves, the Poles, nothing but harm. 

Later, in the early 1960s and, again, 
in the early 1970s, the Poles and the 
Hungarians belonged to different wings 
of the Soviet camp. 

Warsaw was at one with Prague and 
East Berlin as a bulwark against petty 
attempts to pursue national communist 
special roads in foreign and home af- 
fairs. 

Janos Kadar and Wojciech Jaruzeiski 
may have had some degree of under- 
standing for each other; 

But freedom-loving Hungarians made 
declarations of solidarity with the Pol- 
ish people, severely restricted by mar- 
tial law, and that weighed more heavily. 

This electoral affinity has roots in his- 
tory. In the 18th and 1 9th centuries Po- 
land and Hungary were both victims of 
neighbouring great powers. 

At the end of the 1 8th century Poland 
was partitioned by Russia, Prussia and 
Austria. Uprisings, mainly against the 
Russian occupying forces, were put 
down. 

Hungary sought to free itself from 
Austrian rule. Its most strenuous revol- 
utionary efforts in 1848 and 1849 were 
quashed, again, by Russian troops. 

Historic awareness of relations be- 
tween Poland and Hungary for a long 
period between the First and Second 
World Wars is much less pronounced. 

At first glance it was a paradoxical 
proximity, since Poland ranked second 
only to France as the haughtiest winner 
of the Great War; Hungary in contrast 
was its most despised loser. 

Yet connecting links existed. Both 


were badly shaken by budding com- 
munism, with Bela Kun and his commis- 
sars raging in Hungary for four months , ; 
while in Poland the Red Army advanced 
almost to the gates of Warsaw. 

In both countries the traditional hier- 
archy of landowners and nobility sur- 
vived. Both were national conservative 
in outlook. In both, democracy was sup- 
planted by an authoritarian regime. 

Both, for that matter, took a strong 
dislike to Czechoslovakia, which did 
neither of them any good as they saw it. 

In those days Prague was the centre 
of energy in the area extending from the 
Soviet Union to Germany, a region then 
known, and arguably still definable, as 
Zwischeneuropa, or “intermediate Eu- 
• rope." 

The Instrument it used was the Little 
Entente* founded and led by Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania were long seen as the Eastern 
vanguard of the Western way of life, 
which they were, but maybe more in the 
mind’s eye than in reality. 

The world was reminded of their pre- 
war pact when, in summer 1 968, Yugos- 
lavia and Rumania spoke out on behalf 
of Czechoslovakia, first under pressure 
from, then occupied by the Warsaw 
Pact. 

Rumour had it that the Little Entente 
had been resurrected. It hadn’t. Hun- 
gary and Poland, in contrast, took part 
in the Warsaw Pact invasion of Dub- 
cek’s Czechoslovakia. 

Was it not an historic irony, many 
wondered in both Eastern and Western 
Europe, that these two nations, with 
their deeply rooted arisocratic tradi- 
tions, had helped to put down a budding 
democracy, albeit under duress? 

The situation has since changed. Cze- 
choslovakia has marked time, led by late- 
Stafinisl leaders, Rumania has sunk to the 
level of an oriental despotism, and Yugos- 
lavia labours under a Greater Serbian na- 
tionalism tinged with Leninism. 

Hungary and Poland, in contrast, 
have set aside bogus elections and un- 
truth as the mainstay of public life, the 
monopoly rule of disinformation. 

The pace and procedures in these two 
countries are, admittedly, as varied as 
their respective conditions and balance 
of power. 

In Poland the energy for change 
comes mainly from the people; in Hun- 
gary the pace is mainly set by the Party 
leadership. 

In Poland the Opposition can rely on 
the support-of a strong and self-assured 
Roman Catholic Church, whereas Hun- 
garian Catholicism, much weaker, has 
yet to emerge from its fear, resignation 
and' links with the regime. 

Both countries are engaged in a pro- 
cess of finding their own feet by skirting 
economic abysses, among others. 

Late-Stalinists still hold power, .and 
there is no saying how fair Soviet tolerance 
will extend. If the Hungarian and Polish 
awakening were to end in catastrophe, it 
would be a catastrophe of European 
dimensions. j 0 fr ann GeOrg Reissmilller 

(Frankfurter Allgeraelne Zeilung 
] filr Deutschland, 4 July 1 989) 

Continued from page 1 

ful in their bid, to rid themselves of the 
straitjacket of 1 past ideological and 
economic doctrine in the lee of the per- 
estroika Mr Gorbachov has prescribed 
for the Soviet Union. 

Only then will be see how far they are 
able to take part in wider European co- 1 
operation as'and when they see fit. 

Orily then might repercussions occur 
in connection with the German Ques- 
tion. 


A new attitude in France 
after Gorbachov visit 

A few months ago France was one of .yru<t ^-V. . .A 

the European countries most .. 

staunchly opposed to convening a 

CSCE human rights conference in Mos- ••*>. r - ••• 
cow. •• v ••• 

It has since set aside its misgivings Those who wnrn , 

and even embarked on a spectacular -backsliding" toward Central S 
move, that of proposing, jointly with the are bound to - take care alE "™F 
Soviet Union, to set up a “European themselves. t0 50 

legal environment.” • • 

In the past, French diplomats have in- e ey a so ee that historical «■ 
sisted on judging the Soviet leader's new C0 “ n . seIs greater detachment 

policy by its results, Paris is now doing . Many French in tel lectuals were great]/ 
what It Has so far accused only Bonn of attracted b y the Soviet Union afterik 
doing: of taking Mr Gorbachov at his war ‘ 

word. The Gulag shock trlggeied a rigo- 

The French seem equally unable to rous an ri-communisni that coincided 
resist, in the long run, the dynamism of widespread disilta\owu.q( 

the change on which the Soviet leader among the political class. , 

has embarked. Under General de Gaulle, who had 

French Foreign Minister Roland renewed the “great and good alliance' 
Dumas said a “cloudless sky” awaited- w ith Moscow in 1944, France in the ! 
Mr Gorbachov's two-day visit to Paris, 1960s became the Soviet Union'ifi- 
followed by a stopover at the Council of vourite partner in the West. 

Europe in Strasbourg. De Gaulle's heirs, of all people, are 

President Mitterrand welcomed him the ones who now incessantly warn 
with an honour reserved for but a hand- against Mr Gorbachov, 
ful of visitors, inviting Mr and Mrs Gor- Le Monde says disappoimmeuf has 
bacnov to dinner at his official been general, resulting only la part 

residence. from t h e f act that France has long been 

Opinion polls show Mr Gorbachov to outpaced by the Federal Republic of 
be held in much the same high esteem in Germany and Italy as a trading partner 
France as in other Western countries. of the Soviet Union and other East Eu- 
He comes third on the political popu- ropean countries, 
larity scale, trailing President Mitter- This disappointment is arguably due 
rand and Chancellor Kohl but ahead of } n part to a subliminal sense of inse- 
both President Bush and Mrs Thatcher. curity. 

-ahs-fluallty . ..of relations b«w«. 

of him. Nearly one in (wSlaaes ms ois- p aris „ " d Moscow is still fe |, labeil 

armament policy seriously But just as inverse proportion [0 thal of [slllte 

many feel he isn’t safely in the saddle. between Bonn and Moscow. 

This proviso testifies to a degree of . , „ . 

scepticism that explains why Mr Gorba- „ Any agreement between Bonn ssd 

chov’s visit to France was not the media Mosco "°" alm ? and moves 
event his visit to the Federal Republic of T™”' 18 bound 10 8 lve nse t0 Fra8c6 
Germany was. m,strust - 

There can no question of France hav- Paris responds to nothing more si- 
ing been swept by Gorbimania. Even logically than to the Soviet call for 

the political class, those whose views French nuclear weapons lo be in- 

colour public opinion, counsel caution, eluded in the disarmament process, 
while some even feel a dislike of the fas- Mr Gorbachov wss sufficiently as- 
cination exercised by the “great com- tute not to make the “cloudless sky* 
municator" from the Kremlin. overcast by referring to this point dur- 

Conservative hawks such as the Gaul- mg his visit, 
list leader, M. Chirac, and his former But everyone knows that his Weaof 
Finance Minister, M. Balladur, who a nuclear weapons-free Europe must 
sensed a new “spirit of Munich,” are by inevitably entail scrapping fr® KC ' s 
no means alone in warning their fellow- force de frappe. 
countrymen not to be blinded by the So- 0ne „ wh Mr Gorbachov’s 
viet leaders disarmament proposals. advo cacy of a “common European 
Voices of warning are sounded in home’’ met with greater reservation ■ 
French government ranks too. Premier p ar i s t h an elsewhere was thal the 
Rocard, for instance, recently noted French are unabje t0 envisage a state 
that Mr Qorbaehpy’s reforms had yet.to Q f secur i t y that does riot.ihclpde an- 
be translated into the military (sec- clear weapons of their own. 
to 0- Hans-Hagen Bremer 

So Mr Gorbachov has triggered less (Frankfurter Rundschau, 5 July l? 89 ) 

enthusiasm in the land of Descartes — i 

than in that of Goethe, partly because • ZZ - 

many Frenchmen are keen to set them- 3lje (SctmCmiStllJUn^ 

selves apart from the Germans. 
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It follows that the Federal Republic 
has every incentive to lend the.emanci- 
pation movement qf nations in Easterii 
Europe sensible support. 

It cannot be helped by over-concen- 
trating on intra-German relations or on 
; the German Question as such. ' : 

There is no head for us to be faint- 
hearted. iTie German Question will not be 
forgotten; it is.eyer-preseht as far as our 
neighbours in particular are concerned; 

(DerTagttspfegoi; Berlin, 9 July 1989) 
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RISE OF THE REPUBLICANS 


Force of argument a democrat’s most 
effective weapon, says lawyer 


The extreme right-wing Republicans 
have made spectacular gains in elec- 
tions this year. They are ndw rep- 
resented both in the Berlin assembly 
and in the European Parliament. Their 
advance -and the reasons for it are the 
subject of intense examination. You 
cannot ban them, says Rudolf Wasker- 
raann in this article for Deutsches Ailge- 
meines-Sonntagsblatt. A ban would be 
both legally complicated and politically 
ineffective. He says democrats should 
try and defeat their opponents by force 
of argument. Wasseriuann, who Is a 
regular columnist for the Deutsches All - 
gemeines Sonntagsblait, is president of 
the higher regional court In Brunswick. 

C an (he Republicans be banned? It is 
a question which has often been 
posed in the wake of the electoral suc- 
cesses of this new and extreme right- 
wing party. 

Many people are convinced that such 
a ban is a matter of political discretion. 

But this fails to do justice to the con- 
stitutional situation as laid down in the 
Basic Law. 

The German constitution guarantees 
political parties a privileged position. 
Even if a party pursues objectives 
deemed incompatible with the constitu- 
tion it cannot be banned by the govern- 
ment or by the administration. 

Pursuant to Article 21. paragraph 2 
of the Basic Law only the Federal Cun- 
s\ufto«aV Court can decide whether or 
not a party is unconstitutional. 

An application for a decision on a 
party's constitutionality can be filed by 
the Bundestag, the Bundesrai (second 
chamber) or the Federal Government. 

The political discretionary powers of 
the organs entitled to file such an appli- 
cation only relate to the decision 
whether an appeal is made to the Con- 
stitutional Court. 

The decision on unconstitutionality 
itself, however, is a legal decision, the 
nature of which depends on the fulfil- 
ment of certain requirements specified 
in the Basic Law. 

The Basic Law stipulates that politi- 
cal parties are only unconstitutional if 
their, objectives or the conduct of their 
supporters seek to eliminate the free 
and democratic basic order of German 
society or jeopardises the continued 
existence of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. .. , 

Up to now the Constitutional Court 
has coiifirmed the unconstitutionality of 

Sozialistische Reichspartei (SRP) during 
the 50s. 

The leading members of this party 
primarily consisted of former “old cam- 
paigners” and Nazis. 

The Court took offence at the auth- 
oritarian leadership structure of the 
SRP, claiming that the extent: of its re- 
nunciation of the principles of demo- 
cratic organisation could only be inter- 
preted as the expression of ^fundamen- 
tally anti-democratic attitude. . 

In the second case the Constitutional 
Court, again during the 50s, confirmed 
the unconstitutionally of a political 
Party following an application seeking a 
ban on the Kommunlstliche Partel 
De utschlands (KPD). . 

Although the Court underpinned its 


decision to ban the KPD on grounds of 
unconstitutionality with numerous do- 
cuments the Federal Government was 
never really happy about the ruling. 

In all other liberal democracies, for 
example. Communist parties were 
allowed to carry out their activities 
without hindrance despite their revol- 
utionary goals. 

As a party which has been declared to 
be unconstitutional cannot be permitted 
again at a later date a recommendation 
was made to the KPD in 1968/69 to re- 
establish itself as the Deutsche Kom- 
munistische Partei (DKP), which is pre- 
cisely what it did. 

This recommendation was based on 
advice given by the Bonn Justice Minis- 
ter at that time, Gustav Heinemann. 

In the light of this experience with 
banning political parties it is under- 
standable that the Federal Government 
and the Bundestag shy away from all too 
hastily appealing to the Constitutional 
Court, even if they have doubts about 
the conformity of certain political par- 
ties with the constitution. 

The legal obstacles which have to be 
cleared before unconstitutionality can 
be confirmed are substantial. 

Furthermore, it is fair to question the 
political meaningfulness of fighting ex- 
tremists by means of banning their pol- 
itical organisations instead of by means 
of convincing political arguments. 

The same misgivings apply in the case 
i«r ihc Republicans. It is difficult t«i 
claim that the party programme and the 
objectives formulated in other state- 
ments by the Republicans endanger the 
free and democratic basic order of our 
society. 

These documents and statements sug- 
gest defining the Republicans as a party 
of the national right-wing, of which 
there are similar groupings in other 
countries of the European Community. 

D isenchantment with both the estab- 
lished political parties and with 
politics is growing. People are becoming 
increasingly mistrustful of the parties 
and their representatives. 

But the parties have so far done noth- 
ing to change their image. There are 
plenty of empty phrases such as: "We 
need more citizen’s involvement in poli- 
tics.” But there has been no action. 

The Republicans and other groupings 
on the extreme fringe of the democratic 
spectrum are. capitalising on the situ- 
ation. The established parties, shocked 


^ astff irall coul<ft® nave 
been predicted! 

They are acting as if they themselves 
are not to blame for ratich of what has 
been happening. Yet they are — because 
of both their generally comfortable atti- 
tudes and their strategies, which are 
aimed at keeping themselves in power. 

Politics has degenerated to an in- 
creasing extent into an end in itsejf; The 
established parties have only taken the 
needs, fears and problems of many vo- 
ters seriobsly if the “issues” concerned 
could be marketed to Improve the 
party's image, i • .•••'' 

This may sound malicious and exag- 
gerated. Yet there, is some Truth in it. 
The problems facing the Petitions Com- 
mittee of the Bundestag, for example, 
reflects the situation; 1 ■ 1 


The behaviour of the supporters of 
the Republicans, on the other hand, 
provides a greater indication of uncon- 
stitutionality. 

What is needed, however, is evidence 
which can stand up in court and which 
clearly reveals which constitutional 
principles the Republicans are trying to 
eliminate or undermine. 

The essential features of the Basic 
Law include respect for the human 
rights outlined therein, in particular for 
the right to the free development of 
one's personality, the sovereignty of the 
people, the principles of the separation 
of powers, the accountability of govern- 
ment, the legality of administration and 
the Independence of the courts. 

In addition, the multi-party system 
and equal opportunities for all political 
parties. 

At the instigation of the Interior Min- 
isters of Bavaria and Lower Saxony a 
preliminary investigation is currently 
being carried out by the Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution into 
whether remarks made by the Republi- 
cans violate constitutional principles. 

This investigation also extends to 
links between the Republicans and 
right-wing extremist and neo-Nazi or- 
ganisations. The findings of this investi- 
gation will determine which further 
steps will be taken by the government. 

The investigation primarily assesses 
newspapers and pamphlets. Intelligence 
service me thuds ciinnnl he employed 
against the Republicans at this stage of 
the proceedings. Many feel that this 
procedure is loo lengthy and elaborate. 

A state based on constitutional prin- 
ciples. however, is not a taxi from which 
people can jump off whenever and 
wherever they see fit. 

A state based on the rule of law must 
also respect the views of those who have 
differing views. 


The extremists 
cash in on 
disenchantment 


■ The Committee, which has 29 mem- 
bers and over 60 other members of 
staff, presented its 1988 report on 21 
-June. 

The biggest parliamentary committee 

W tyr sw y£vs H >s 

- ' viewed as a nuisance rather than a help 
in the machinery of government in 
Bonn. 

Its members, who are chosen from all 
the political parties represented in the 
Bundestag, above all feel poorly treated 
by the Ministries, which often fail to 
take their activities seriously. 

The fact that the Committee now in- 
tends making more use of its right to di- 
rectly summons the Minister concerned 
lif the willingness’ to cooperate on the 
; part of the ministerial bureaucracy is 
hesitant gives an idea of th£ Commit- 
tee's frustration. But will this help? 

The poor reputation of this Commit- 
tee in the government apparatus and in 
the political parties is symptomatic. 

It cannot be denied that the members 
of the Committee often know .more 


This also applies to publications 
which can hardly be described as any- 
thing but reactionary and which should 
be criticised accordingly. 

The fact that the Constitutional 
Court has been liberal in its judgements 
on . unconstitutionality has so far 
benefited left-wing extremists. 

If right-wing extremists now benefit 
from this approach this is no more than 
the reverse side of the coin. 

German history, however, does call 
for particular ivigilance towards right- 
wing radicalism and extremism. 

Furthermore, exaggerated hopes 
should not be pinned on the effective- 
ness of banning a party. 

- Bismarck's Socialists Act, for 
example, was unable to prevent the ris- 
ing popularity of the SPD at that lime to 
the position of the most powerful party 
in the empire. 

In a liberal democracy political con- 
flicts should take place using arguments 
not bans. 

Conflicts with extremists, whether to 
the right or to the Left of the political 
spectrum, are an acid test for the soli- 
darity of all democrats. 

Although there is often talk of such 
solidarity it tends to disappear at local 
government level if coalitions with, ex- 
tremist groups can lead to political power. 

It would be wrong to criticise all 
those people who voted for the Republi- 
cans as neo-Nazis. 

Many, if not the majority, of Republi- 
can voters did so because of their disap- 
pointment with the established parties. 

If people are increasingly disillu- 
sioned because political parties with 
their exaggerated percentage of aca- 
demic members neglect their interests 
they have no option but to articulate 
their protest in elections. 

The established parties should try to 
regain the confidence of the voters who 
once voted for them but turned lo the 
Republicans this time. 

A course adjustment of this kind 
would be the best way to stop extremist 
parties before they become a serious 
danger to the political system. 

Rudolf Wassermann 
(Deutsches Allgcmeines Sonntagsblait. 

Hamburg. 30 June 1989i 

about the problems facing the man on 
the street than many Bundestag mem- 
bers, who are rarely able to visit their 
constituencies because of their numer- 
ous other commitments. 

If these MPs really take their claim to 
be representatives of the interests of the 
people so seriously they should be inter- 
ested in particularly close cooperation 
with this Committee. 

In our system of parliamentary 
democracy the Petitions Committee is a 
link between politics and citizens, the 
importance of which should not be 

underrated.^ ^ v . , 

. Many politicians have vehemently 
criticised what they call “atmospheric 
democracy.” 

Following the results of the elections 
in Berlin, Hes^e, Rhineland Palatinate 
and Saarland as well as .the European 
Parliament election, however, they must 
start asking themselves whether their at- 
tempts to kpep their distance to the 
mood of the public bring about exactly 
the opposite of what they intend. 

The election results revealed just how 
fast political grohps on the right-wing 
and left-wing fringe of. the democratic 
spectrum are apparently able to fill the 
gaps by sounding- out public opinion 
and exploiting it for their own danger- 
ous ends. j 

Fred Blinn 

(£aarbriick«r Zeitung, 22 June 1 989) 
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W hatever else can be said to have 
happened in the first 100 days of 
the SPD-AL coalition in Berlin (West), 
Berlin CDU general secretary Lan- 
dowsky was well wide of the mark in 
forecasting that “a Red and Green pact of 
Social Democrats and advocates of 
chaos, communism and social anarchy” 
had formed a “loony coalition” that 
would “pervert the city's entire post-war 
history." 

The Social Democrats and their Alter- 
native List coalition- partners have held 
power in the divided city for 100 days 
without making any really spectacular 
mistakes. 

_ True, there were serious May Day 
riots in Kreuzberg, where the police 
failed abysmally to keep the situation 
under control, but Berlin is far from the 
only city where such mishaps have oc- 
curred. 

There have been vociferous protests 
against a lOOkph speed limit on the 
Avus, a section of urban autobahn, mo- 
torists arguing that the speed limit de- 
prived them of their "last vestige of free- 
dom," 

As most members ot the new adminis- 
tration were beginners, there have been a 
number of minor mishaps, allowing CDU 
Opposition leader Eberhard Diepgen to 
refer to “over 100 mistakes in 1 00 days." 

But chaos has not ensued. The new ad- 
ministration can even claim to have 
notched up a number of successes, which 
was more than the scepticol Berliners 
had been expecting. 

The readiness of the two, so different 
coalition parties to join forces has come 
as a surprise. The way in which they co- 
operate is complicated, yet (heir coalition 
works and has shown itself to be efficient. 

The Alternative List has been amaz- 
ingly quick to learn. It has learnt, for in- 


the lAnder 


Berlin’s coalition conies 
through first 100 days 


stance, how to accept the eviction of 
squatters and to condemn the use of 
force in the Kreuzberg riots. 

In the House of Representatives it for- 
mally welcomed President Bush's visit to 
(he city even (hough Christian Strobele, a 
former member of their executive com- 
mittee, had tried to have President Bush’s 
invitation withdrawn. 

In return. Chancellor Kohl failed to in- 
vite Mayor Motnper of Berlin to attend 
the official dinner held in President 
Bush’s honour in Bonn. 

The Alternative List has yet to learn ail 
there is to know, however. “The coali- 
tion," said the AL executive committee's 
Markus Wolf, “has proved in its first 100 
days to have an inexorable logic of its 
own. 

“The AL repeatedly finds itself at log- 
gerheads between its position and pro- 
gramme and the need to act and to justify 
its actions that arises from its coalition 
status. 

“That is inevitable, and there are no 
simple, easy solutions to this dilemma.” 

The coalition's other initial success has 
been its Deutschlandpolitik. Mayor 
Momper brought back from his visit to 
GDR leader Erich Honecker permission 
for West Berliners to make “off-the-cuff' 
visits to surrounding areas of the GDR 
from August. 

Nor is that all. Consideration is being 
given to new border crossing points and 
to joint traffic arrangements. At the end 
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of May the GDR proposed in writing an 
entire catalogue of projects and new 
ideas. 

These are developments that have not 
been unsolicited or come like a bolt out 
of the blue. For years Social Democrats 
led by SPD left-winger Harry Ristock 
have conferred with members of the rul- 
ing party in East Berlin, constantly 
viewed with suspicion by the CDU. 

These talks have, finally begun to pay 
dividends, encouraged by- the interna- 
tional political configuration and by 
changes in the socialist camp. 

The first 100 days of a new adminis- 
tration are not just a "close season;” they 
are a honeymoon too, and the honey- 
moon is clearly drawing to its somewhat 
less starry-eyed close. 

The Alternative List seems only super- 
ficially to have come to terms with its 
new role as a coalition party. 

It abides by the terms agreed in coali- 
tion talks, but more and more members 
have come to feel that the AL as they 
know it — and want it to be — is not cut 
out to serve on the government benches. 

Lacking a consistent ideology, the 
AL's programme consists of a wide range 
of individual issues on which factions 
seek to distinguish themselves by means 
of minor skirmishes that seem more 
likely petty squabbles. 

Some are even starting to ask, strictly 
rhetorically and in connection with 
minor issues, whether the coalition might 
not be called into question. • 
"Depending which borough party was 
affected by the proposals drafted,” one 
AL councillor says, “Alternative List de- 
cisions have veered one way or the other, 
which is a lethal state of affairs for a 
coalition party.” 

Some, like Christian Strobele, are busy 
testing how far they can play with fire be- 
fore the coalition is sacked. 

One of the coalition terms agreed was 
that the House of Representatives would 
in general ratify Federal legislation, in 
keeping with the city's status. 

For the Social Democrats that was one 
■of three essentials. Herr Strobele was one 
of the Alternative List signatories of the 
coalition agreement. 

He and others recently called on the 
AL parliamentary party to refuse to 
ratify security legislation passed by the 
Federal government, which would have 
been a breach of a coalition agreement 
cornerstone before its first 100 days 
were over. 

The parliamentary party preferred to 
stand by the terms of its coalition agree- 
ment and voted to a man in favour of 
ratification. 

So both parties will need to put in 
more practice before their internal rela- 
tionship can really be rated stable. • 
Problems seem sure to lie ahead for 
the Red and Green coalition in its effect 
on voters. “Ecologically oriented urban 
renewal," a cornerstone of coalition pol- 
icy, is hard to popularise. 

Opposition has not been limited to 
Protests against the lOOkph speed limit 
on the Avus. Plans to close forest roads 
to motor vehicles or to scrap city-centre 
bus lanes have also come under fire. ■. .. 

Surveys may show that the people of 
Berlin feel environmental protection is 
the most pressing political task, but they 
are quick- to resen f its implementation 
and reluctant to. forgo habits to which 
they have grown accustomed. ; 
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Besides, “ecologically oriented nriu.' 
renewal" seems to concentrate on 
beer. The policy decision to disnTn! 
with large-scale projects such as fonE 
sections of urban autobahn or t 0 SU Z 
building the German Historical MuS 
on a less grandiose scale can backfire 
It tends to create the impression tto 
nothing much is happening in Berlin am 
more and that the city council is J 
cerned mainly with the quality of lift ■„ 
unprepossessing inner-city areas and or 
minor details. 

• Opposition leader Diepgen skilfully^ 
consistently argues that the ruling coalitio, 
of Reds and Greens is in the process «/ 
making West Berlin provincial. 

This is a shrewd line of argument nia 
one bears in mind how anxious Bofc 
people have always been to bethefow 
and b*st. Even so, the coalitionS 
well end its first 200 days looking M . 
spectacularly like any other cilycoundj. 

Not particularly exciting, eh? Yet who 
would have expected that 100 

Otto Jo/g V/eis > 
(Ktilner Stadt- Anzelger, Cologne, 24 June IH9) ! 

A new mayor > 
outlines 
his blueprint 

S ocial Democrat Volker Hsuff, Bonn 
Transport Minister under Helmut 
Schmidt, has been elected manor of 
Frankfurt. 

Fifty councillors voted for him as 
mayor, 41 against. Between them his So- 
cial Democrats and the Greens haw 
exactly 50 seats in the new council. 

They joined forces when the Christin 

Dr mnqrfl ts Job tu. their absolute majority 31 
the polls in March. 

The 35 CDU councillors voted againsi 
Herr Hauff. The six NPD (extreme right- 
wing) councillors voted for a candidate cl 
their own. 

Mayor Hauff said in his inaugural speech 
that his aim was to promote a political cul- 
ture based on liberalism and tolerance. 

He wanted to arrive at the “best solu- 
tion" for Frankfurt, which was to go its 
own way. He wasn’t interested in establish- 
ing a "counterweight" to the CDU-FDP 
Land or Federal governments. 

Outlining "guiding principles" for hir 
term as mayor, he advocated a u refatjn 
policy of social and ecological 
that was to be based on what was tried ana 
trusted rather than thrust upon ibecty. | 
He was keen to promote "dynamic e- 
velopment" yet anxious to ensure 
growth did not assume the proportion o 
threat to the people of Frankfurt. 

The single European market would 
Frankfurt an opportunity of vying w 
Paris as the foremost Continental metror 
polis. Jointly with representative ot 
business community he planned to a™ 
up strategies” to ensure that Frankfurt 
chosen as the location of the Europe® 
central bank. ( 

Frankfurt was to become an “hnpo^ 
meeting place in the common EurqjF® 
home." Its role as a turntable of trade®® 
be boosted, as must ties with Eastern t 
rope and the Far East. • . . : M , 

Herr Hauff felt that Frankfurt as 
temational commercial centre enjoyro 
special responsibility. It boasted a ‘P^fL. 
that might make the spirit of a umted^ 
rope more readily apparent than else* ■ 

• - That was why Frankfurt must become 
European metropolis. Mayor Hau« . 
bined this announcement with a policy ; 
cision to “dispense with .Germah;natt 
•pathos,". . <\ r - . • 

. (Fraflkfiihof AUg*® 0 * 0 * 

: li • • . • r.. : • fUrDfliiiachlandi |6. Junp ' 
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A conference of experts rarely comes 
to an end with both a sense of satis- 
faction and a feeling that the conference 
has fallen short of its mark. 

The conference organised by the Kon- 
rad Adenauer foundation on the policy 
of the West towards the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, which was held in 
the All- Souls College in Oxford and fo- 
cused on the “Europeanisation of the 
Ostpolitik”, was marked by such ambi- 
valence. - 

A desire for further talks of this kind, 
for example, was accompanied by doubts 
about their raeaningfulness. 

After all, what can a few members of 
parliament, a few researchers on East 
Bloc countries, a few business com- 
munity experts and correspondingly 
well-versed journalists achieve? 

The conference in Oxford chose the 
Europeanisation of Ostpolitik, a future 
task for the Community, as its axiom. 

As opposed to bilateral conferences, 
ot which there is an abundance, an 
Anglo-Franco-German conference on 
such n topic is a relative novelty. 

Three dozen or so experts practised 
the art of “brainstorming" with respect to 
events in Eastern Europe, especially in 
the Soviet Union, Poland and Hungary. 

These countries are the economically 
"sick men” in the Communist camp and 
the political motors of change. 

The conclusion drawn by one French 
conferee that the economically powerful 
East Bloc members (the GDR, Bulgaria 
and Czechoslovakia) represent a rear- 
guard of reform is possibly based on a 
misunderstanding. 

They only appear to be powerful be- 
cause (hey have not opened Pandora's 
box in Gorbachov style. 

There was general agreement at the 
conference that the lack of freedom is the 
reason for the sorry suite of Communist 
worldwide and that the answer to prob- 
lems is political rather than economic re- 
form. 

In this respect it was easy to find com- 
mon ground between the Germans, the 
French and the British, even though the 
underlying reasoning and, even more so, 
the conclusions drawn reflected the 
traditional ways of thinking in these dif- 
fering nations. 

The British stance was characterised 
by a businesslike interest, a curious open- 
ness, and yet a pronounced scepticism 
regarding the possibility of reform in a 
Communist system. 

The chairman of the Committee for 
* Trade and Industry and chairman of the 
British-Soviet parliamentary group, Ken- 
neth Warren, was the exception from this 
rule. 

He warned against faintheartedness by 
the West and emphatically recommended 
appreciable aid for Gorbachov — in ad- 
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Three-nation forum looks at 
life with the East Bloc 
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dition to the roughly $l30bn in loans the 
West has already given to Communist 
countries. 

The French revealed a rational and re- 
alistic historically-based approach, which 
wns brilliantly formulated by on MP be- 
longing to Giscard d’Estaing’s UDF, 
Alain Lamassoure. 

Without ifs and buts Lamassoure for- 
mulated the task of a European Ost- 
politik as follows: "Europe needs Ger- 
man unity." 

The Germans also lived up to their 
reputation of being guided by more op- 
timistic assessments and emotions. 

This position was perhaps most typi- 
cally represented by Volker Riihe 
(CDU), who gave an additional dimen- 
sion to the concept of security in line with 
the motto “Trust the Germans" (in allu- 
sion to an article written by a British 
journalist entitled "Don't trust the Ger- 
mans!" which was reprinted in this news- 
paper): 

“If a Communist party is willing to go 
into opposition, if thousands of Soviet 
students come to the West, if Hungary re- 
appraises the events of 1 956 — this is sig- 
nificant for security in Europe.” 

Riihe’s statement culminated in the 
furmtihi th;d Ostpolitik is si kind of 
burden-sharing and that this is in the 
overall strategic interest of the alliance. 

Above all, however, the German ques- 
tion has arisen anew, at the latest when 
changes occur in the GDR. 

Riihe thus addressed a subject which 
had not been discussed up until that time: 
the role of the Germans, the future of 
Germany, the objectives of Ostpolitik 
and the European context. 

Riihe also warned authorities on this 
subject in the West that enthusiasm for 
reforms in the East and freezing the Ger- 
man problem are mutually incompatible. 

The British MP Quentin Davies ob- 
served a similar mood. 

A certain something is in the air, some- 
thing which is only unconsciously re- 
vealed but which is nonetheless notice- 
able. 

‘ It is otherwise difficult to understand 
why high-ranking officials in the Bonn 
Chancellery feel obliged to remind their 


western friends of the treaties of 1955, in 
which there is a commitment to help the 
Germans attain the objective of unity (in 
peace and freedom). 

Some conferees in Oxford, however, 
virtually demanded that the Germans 
sever their special economic ties with the 
GDR, and discontinue their deutschmark 
“subsidies” (a reference to the lump-sum 
payments demanded by thq, GDR for 
transit traffic, the postal and telecom- 
munications system, etc.), since this con- 
tributes towards stabilising the East Ger- 
man regime. 

There was also a discernible feeling of 
uneasiness about Bonn's Ostpolitik. 

Timothy Garton Ash, a clever journal- 
ist and an excellent authority on Poland, 
posed the question of the whys and 
wherefores and, like the French, of the 
exact meaning of the concept of a "Euro- 
pean peace order." 

He voiced his suspicion that this is a 
specifically German concept, even 
though the idea was first forwarded in the 
1967 Harmel Report. 

It is true, however, that a European 
Ostpolitik is just as non-existent as an 
exact definition of the content of a “Eu- 
ropean peace order.” 

The observation that the Germans 
have shaped the main direction of a spe- 
cial policy towards East Bloc countries is 
also true and easy to explain. 

No other Western European state has 
such special interests in the East and no 
political ubjuciivu is so duscly linked 
with the establishment of a European 
peace order than German unification. 

Against this background the explosive 
nature of a concept of a "Europeanisa- 
tion” of Ostpolitik is obvious. 

Should the Europeans adopt German 
Ostpolitik and, in line with Lamassoure’s 
statement, pursue the unification of the 
Germans? 

Should Europeanisation mean putting 
a chain on the Germans or diluting their 
Ostpolitik to the point of harmlessness? 

Should Europeanisation, beyond the 
intentions of Egon Bahr, signify a “West- 
ernisation” of the German policy and a 
commitment of this policy to a common 
western line of approach? 

One of the major questions is who 
determines this line of approach? 

The “joint declaration” between Mos- 
cow and Bonn signed on the occasion of 
Mikhail Gorbachov's visit to Bonn re- 
vealed the misunderstandings, the lack of 
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understanding and the shortcomings in 
cooperation in this field. 

The French apparently have more 
problems stomaching this declaration 
than the British. 

Renate Fritsch-Boumazel came from 
Paris with the French version of the dec- 
laration, in which many passages were 
underlined. 

She was absolutely incensed at the fact 
that Russians and Germans “invite" (in 
the original German text the word auffor- 
dern implies greater insistence) the other 
Europeans to work together towards 
overcoming the division of Europe. 

How dare the Germans sign the de- 
mand for a ban on nuclear tests and thus 
violate British, French and American se- 
curity interests? 

Madame Fritsch-Boumazel was not 
the only person to ask such questions. 

Surely the particularly close cooper- 
ation between Bonn and Paris could have 
resolved such problems before the text of 
the declaration was published. 

Believe it or not, there is no such co- 
operation in this field. 

There was neither discussions between 
the Germans and the French (or others) 
at the level of Foreign Ministry experts, 
nor were respective sides asked to give 
their opinion. 

And all this despite the fact that the 
text was announced during Chancellor 
Kohl's visit to Moscow in October 1 988. 

On the other hand, the Germans failed 
to give any examples of how a future “Eu- 
ropeanisation” of Ostpolitik could be 
shaped. 

They were simply afraid that the text 
could become known too soon and then 
heavily criticised. 

There is not only mutual mistrust, but 
also mutual fear of indiscretion. 

Uwe Knsiner, the head of the West- 
Eubl department in the Bonn Chancel- 
lery, made the perhaps most forward- 
looking contribution to the conference. 

Instead of just bewailing the lack of co- 
ordination he outlined concrete steps to- 
wards improving this situation. 

He called for a permanent Community 
representation of Western European 
policies and the extensive political co- 
operation between Community member 
states. 

He called for a coordination of diplo- 
matic visits to the East by the West and 
a concrete coordination of all political 
and economic ventures with Eastern 
Europe; 

And he underlined that the future Eu- 
ropean Ostpolitik will cost money and 
that there should not be a division of la- 
bour along the lines: some talk big while 
the others stand the rounds. 

Eduard Neumater 

• (Rhelnischer Merkur/ChtUt und Well, 
Bonn, 30 June 1989) 
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Too big, too rich, too powerful: growing 
pressure to hit commercial banks 
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T he power of the commercial banks 
is coming under increasing scrutiny. 
Focus has been sharpened by the conti- 
nued expansion and diversification of 
Daimler-Benz from motor vehicles into 
armaments and aerospace to the point 
where, if its latest takeover bid is 
allowed, it will control almost 4 percent 
of Germany’s GNP. 

Deutsche Bank, Germany's biggest, is 
the biggest shareholder in Daimler- 
Benz. The fears are that Deutsche 
Bank's influence is now almost uncon- 
trollable. 

In May, the Social Democrat party 
raised the issue in the Bundestag. Public 
opinion was solidly behind the move. 
The immediate reason for the SPD step 
was the cost of home mortgages, which 
are much more expensive in Germany 
than elsewhere in the European Com- 
munity. 

The question of banks and their in- 
fluence has been cropping up regularly 
for 20 years but nothing concrete has 
happened. 

But this time, things seem different. 
Ail parliamentary parties have let it be 
known that they want limits put on what 
the banks can do. There are three fac- 
tors here: 

• the banks' shareholdings; 

• a bank's right to vote on behalf of 
customers' deposited securities at a 
company meeting (proxy voles); 

• bank executives holding too many 
appointments on supervisory boards. 

The main concern is the power the 
banks hold in their hands by an accumu- 
lation of these factors. It is irrelevant 
whether they are abused. There are 
chances to exercise influence there over 
which there is no control. 

If a clear division were to be estab- 
lished between credit business and deal- 
ing in stocks and shares, it would mean 
an end to the German universal bank in 
favour of the banking system usual in 
English-speaking countries which have 
credit banks on one side and securities 
houses and stockbrokers on the other). 

But this was rejected by the com- 
mission investigating the structure of 
the country’s banking in 1979. 

’ The experience of the October 1987 
crash, when broking houses in the USA 
and Britain went bankrupt and there 
were mass sackings in the securities sec- 
tor, proved that the universal bank, due 
to the chance it gives of balancing out 
risks, did have its advantages. 

German stock. exchanges have been 
■spared the growth of company .take- 
overs, which have been seen on stock 
exchanges in English-language speaking 
countries over the past few months, due 
in part to the strong position of the 
banks. 

No-one today is interested in the 
functions of the universal bank system, 
developed over time and proven to be 
of value, although a greater pan of the 
banks' power has resulted from this. 

The limitation of the batiks’ share- 
holdings does not solve the problem of 
power, it would probably intensify it. 
The SPD and a CDU/CSU parliamen- 
tary discussion group on medium-sized 
company affairs have called for limita- 
tions of five per cent. The cartel auth- 
orities recommended this level in 1973/ 
1974 and again in 1986. Count Otto 
Lnmbsdorff, chairman of the FDP, has 
suggested 1 5 per cent. 


jBHEINiSC3HEBMEhklha 


The 15-per-cen( demand seems to be 
o feint. Count Lambsdorff is chairman 
of the German Association for Protec- 
tion of Security Holdings and as such is 
intimate with the shareholding percent- 
ages of banks. 

He knows well enough that there are 
not many bank shareholdings which are 
more than 15 per cent of the total equity 
and, with the exemption of Daimler- 
Benz, none of real economic signific- 
ance. 

Is, for example, a 50 per cent share- 
holding in Hutschenreuthef in Schwan- 
dorf, manufacturers of fine ceramics, 
harmful to the economy as a whole? 

Would a great deal be altered if the 
Deutsche Bank reduced its sharehold- 
ing in the Karstadt department store 
chain from 25 to 1 5 per cent? 

The banks could live well from a 
limitation of 15 per cent. Only in two 
instances does the Commerzbank 
have a holding greater than 15 per 
cent. 

The banks point out that the origins 
of many of their holdings in companies 
came about when the company in ques- 
tion was in a difficult position. That 
does not explain permanent sharehold- 
ings admittedly . 

But on the other hand there seems to 
be a readiness to hand to reduce hold- 
ings, without any prompting from the 
law, if only the possibility existed to 
utilise undisclosed reserves, exempt 

D aimler-Benz shareholders voted by 
a massive 99 per cent to approve 
restructuring the group. The change has 
been prompted by the rapid expansion 
of the group into defence technology 
and aerospace. 

A new holding company called Daim- 
ler-Benz AG will have under it: 
Mercedes-Benz AG (motor vehicles); 
AEG (electricals and electronics); and 
Deutsche Aerospace. 

Daimler-Benz has made some specta- 
cular acquisitions (AEG, Dormer, 
MTU and, in all probability, MBB as 
well). In so doing the company has ex- 
panded from car making to new dimen- 
sions on land, sea, in the air and in 
space. 

The change is intended to. make the 
group easier to control. Both the chief 
executive, Edzard Reuter, and supervi- 
sory board chairman Alfred Her- 
rhausen — who is also head of Deutsche 
Bank, Mercedes-Benz's biggest share- 
holder — have both worked hard for 
this restructuring. 

Despite the voting success, senior 
group strategists did not see the annual 
meeting, in Berlin, as a walkover. The 
marathon meeting, lasting almost 11 
hours, showed this. 

Apart from the inclination of a few 
' shareholders to hold forth the meeting 
kept to the facts and discussion^ were ' 
very serious. 

Reuter was given much praise for his 
speech, but it was followed by a ple- 
thora of probing questions. 

The fear running through the meeting 
was that by this show of strength the 


from taxation, for equipment and fa- 
cilities investment. 

A change of taxation legislation to 
this effect would probably be more use- 
ful than all the vehement demands for a 
limitation of banks' holdings in other 
companies. 

Count Lambsdorff has called for tax 
relief of this sort. Time-limited regula- 
tions for exceptions must be enacted 
however, making it possible for banks to 
step iii when it is a question of reorga- 
nising an ailing company, if priority is to 
be given to legal limitations. 

The rescue of Klockner & Company 
by the Deutsche Bank, for instance, 
would have been impossible if there had 
been a limitation of the bank’s holding 
to 15 per cent. 

It is easier to demand for changes to a 
bank's right to proxy voting at a com- 
pany meeting than it is to put this into 
effect. 

Great hopes were placed for more 
shareholder democracy as a result of 
the wrestling which lawyers and experts 
in stocks and shares went through for a 
regulation which amended shareholding 
legislation and which came into effect in 
1965 — in vain. 

The vast majority of shareholders 
gave the banks no precise instructions, 
giving to them in effect a free hand at 
company annual meetings. 

The banks cannot be blamed here, 
but the increase in influence cannot be 
talked ■ ■ mt i m 

To this can be added the fact that a 
bank, which can exercise influence on a 
lot of companies via its own sharehold- 
ing and proxy voting rights, is itself un- 
controllable. 


Daimler-Benz 
reshuffles 
component parts 

group would be overstraining itself. 
This was aimed, of course, at the spe- 
cific Daimler ambitions for MBB and 
the Airbus. 

Reuter had to use all his powers of 
convincing to purge doubts about the 
influence shareholders would have, the 
stability of the car business, involve- 
ment of the group in South Africa and 
the balance of activities. . } i 

Naturally, in view of the group's new 
structure, shareholders feared that they 
would not be able to get involved, as 
they have been able to do in the past, in 
the nucleus of the group, the newly-or- 
ganised Mercedes-Benz AG, which 
generates three-quarters of turnover. 

Reuter, prudently creating con- 
fidence, pointed, to “the current legal 
discussion on this point." He will have 
to be measured by the yardstick of the 
promises he gave. He said that informa- 
tion would be provided to, and contacts 
maintained with, shareholders in the de- 
cision-making process, "when this was 
legally necessary." 

The formal act of the annual meeting 
to give the new group structure the 
green light, marks an important step on 
the way . for Daimler-Benz to becoming 
a technology organisation. 


Deutsche Bank manages more than, 
half of its voting rights itself at ib 
bank’s annual general meetings It ^ 
true that voting rights at annual genenl- 
meetings have become a farce. 

The results are similar to elections!, i 
totalitarian states: 99 per cent in Tavn, i 
of managements’ proposals. ! 

What alternatives were offered' 
Should the bank vote only at the specify ■ 
instruction of a shareholder? Then tb 
danger arises that due to a lack of in 
structions and a poor turnout "acciden 
tal” majorities are recorded. 


■ business 

From lecture 
hall to 

the boardroom 


You can’t be both, Peter Eyerer was 
warned when he decided to be both a 


So as not to lose lime there has been 
no holding back. From the beginning of 
this year work has been carried out at 
all levels as if this new “approach" had 
been approved. 

For Mercedes-Benz, "the youngest of 
the car manufacturers with the longest 
tradition," the difficulties caused b ythc 
new division of respoiwibiftfa *tfe 
overcome with relatively little 

This was true also for AEG done dis- 
regards the separation of a few gtow 
oriented areas. . 

It will be a Herculean task to deal 


with thn npwlv established Deutsche iccuiai and there were reservations about 

with the newly es ubhsnea u bls move iMo jn 

Aerospace AG. This j book: "Defence mechanisms are de- 

as an iniemedi.tehold.ngcoraiw ployed ^ ^ or forei „ 

EjSJSS. MTU arid "he'avlato ~ 

space and defence technofogy act.* £ ^39 

hived off from AEG. w.-nich-hased ** SgN- Only five per cent of those 

But that is not all. av j. questioned took the view that his action 

Messerschmitt-Bolkow-B o . ^ bad more ^advantages than advantages; 

atton and space organise » There are a few facts which should be 

welded into this organisation, it. » mentioned. He did not break off his links 

be expected, the Econom to university totally during his ab- 

ister gives his go ahead. . nt iiv (unpaid). He spent one or two days 

A decision is necessary for , Week gt ^ university> without re _ 

ous discussion on thfe theme uirn u ^ rnuneration, giving encouragement to the 
has lasted too long: Already. _ - ^ 50 workers at the institute and fulfilling a 

whuih paimler-Benz, dpe to ^ half 0 f hj s lecturing commitments as a 

clout, has made acquisitio ns • ■ j, professor. “If was not a piece of cake,” he 

new tasks, is for sdme 1 impressive, w snid ■ = r 

makes others anxiotufc ;^ ^ . V/hat was the aim of this experiment,' 

There: should be n0 :."L m bflook' " ot before undertaken anywhere ui.the 
about the groups strategic aim oj thB Federal Republic? ■ 

ing for future ' .Eyerer, a mechanical engineeer with 

widest possible area of _ eight yearg experience in indllstr y, was 

W a fuU professor in 1979. His ma-- 



Or should there be a top limit r 0 d Mrnefl wne . n T T L 7 " 

, p “urn 10 ii< j iaachino scientist and a businessman. 

number of proxy vote, held by one ' each,n * ,“ b “ „e In the Land of Baden- 

son or organisation? Hoin n,s J 0DS 

Count Lambsdorff turns 10 lb, k Wurttemberg, which la of 

His Association for the Protection high-tech region . . are 

c tt Unite between academe and industry are 

Security Holdings has for ^ most other Under. Harald 

condemned the practice o wriout com- Ser reports for Die Welt. 

panies of limiting voting ngjht s for pro- turner rep 

tection against outside influences. Teeter Eyerer is a professor of materi- 

The most difficult to understand | s P science at Stuttgart University 

the problem of one person VvcWin P atidk a part-time executive, 

many appointments to supervisory f' The paper sheets on the easel in his of- 

bo8 !! ds 'cum . , , , , , * fice, which is decorated in teak and black 

The SPD has demanded reducing : , CHtheri are cover ed with formulae and 

membership of su pervisory boards from V sketcheSi E yerer , 48 , is dress ed in an ex- 

ten to five per individual. | pensive suit. He looks athletic. 

But does it make any difference i gut he spends only one day a week 

whether in p ace of a top manager a rep- here Qn the ' executive floor of the Pebra 
resentative from the second maaagr company in Altbtich near Esslingen. The 
ment level takes over the banks posi- | rest 0 f b j s t j me be S p ends j n the labora- 
tion on the supervisory board? to ry or lecture hall. 

Major companies would easflybeina He |s # fessor wUh a d in en _ 

position to replace execute board ^ eeri K His maln occupalion is his 

members wtth directors. Thu would ^ ^ matefja|s sci9nce and his direc _ 
then strengthen the influence ol the Qf ^ instUute for malerials ' tesl _ 

m ^l? r C ««£ an J e f ’ . «n nut,™ ing and science at Stuttgart University. 

Thu SPD rightly see He is also an nulhor.Tn Spimverf.se/he 

that bank representatives could be« [hc e iEnces of „ scientis[ 

the supervisory boards of compeu* who renQunces , he iv(Jry (ower of , hc 

companies. nrn hipm academic world for the battlefield of the 

f giving exiranrdinniy life in 

'SffiTr.- head of ihe enpoeehaf »»*V~** lech.u.loiw transfer . 

union. IG Metal!, controls Deaden f p , „ w “ k ? nB : y , 

n anH vw until July 1 988 he took sabbatical leave 

LeoFischtt . and became an executive in industry. 
(Rhcinischer Merkur/Chrisi und Well I (, as nQW re t urned to teaching and 

Bonn. 30 June J’W doing research work at his university, but 
t he has remained faithful to Pebra Paul 

So as not to lose time there has ban Bmun GmbH which supplies parts to the 
no holding back. From the begiimiugof «,ndustry. For three years he was their 
this year work has been carried cut al y enng manager, adviser and project 

all levels as if this new “approach" had er - ..... . 

been approved. Everyone is p eased with the way the 

For Mercedes-Benz, “the youngest of ™gcment worked out 
the ear manufacturers with the longs! Bui . was not always like that. When 
tradition, 1 ' the difficulties caused bytde | « colleagues at Stuttgart University 
new division of responsibility Bis intentions they said, “either 

overcome with relatively littk^ ) 2 ™'" fu "l comm ‘ ,,cd lhe 

This was true also for AEG H ow dii- , “Jersity or you change over to industry 

r .„ n .. oroitnn nf a few fltowih* 1 tt ^hout any reinsurance. You can't have 

regards the separation of a lew ^ ,, 

oriented areas. k t0 ^ 5n his new firm he was seen as an inlel- 

J Deutsche leclual and there were reservations about 
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Double life suits him . . Peter 
Eyerer. (Photo: Dte Well) 

terials institute has an international 
reputation and it is financially sound be- 
cause of the commissions it receives 
from industry. 

At the time he wrote: "Nevertheless 1 
was dissatisfied." He felt that not 
enough demands were being made of 
him in a practical-creative sense. 

He said that at the university the 
ability "to solve problems of application 
quickly and effectively was lost in time." 
He said that he had got out of practice 
and could not train his students well 
enough how to deal with practical prob- 
lems. He added that his personality “was 
only developing to a limited extent as 
well." 

Eyerer sought and found a way out at 
Altbach. The Pebra company employs in 
all 2,700 in nine works. They produce ex- 
ternal parts for the bodywork of cars, 
either made of metal or plastics. They 
made radical changes in the mid- 1 980s. 

One workshop was under a lot of 
pressure from the competition. In the 
course of expanion in handling plastics 
it had got to the limits of its technical 
know-how. 

Eyerer said that it was suggested that 
know-how should be brought in from out- 
side. from Eyerer in fact, an acknowledge 
expert in synthetics materials. 

Stuttgart University had nothing 
against this, and the Ministry respon- 
sible equally gave its approval. 

Lothar Spath, Prime Minister of 
Baden-Wiirttemberg, obviously had 
nothing against this. He is the state's 
most senior advocate of the exchange of 
knowledge and experience between 
universities and industry. 

The change from university to industry 
took place on 1 July 1985. Eyerer, three 
of his institute colleagues in tow, became 
a member of the Pebra management. 

. He built up a new- engineering division 
which united development, design, quality 
control, plant procurement and planning. 

Under Eyerer’s influence part of the 
production was rearranged and ma- 
;, chinery renewed, a new laboratory, was 
set up, and Europe’s most modem tech- 
nical school for spraying was put into 
operation. A foam process, developed 
in 1967, polyurethane technology, !was 
developed. 

\ F6r the layman' this means that the 
end product develops through chemical 
reactions in. a casting mould. This is 
more versatile, cheaper, tx ijore stable 
and can be sprayed better than conven- 
tional thermoplastics^ During his thfee 
years with the company Eyerer Wak j5aid 
a manager’s salary, which was ;much 

r ore than his professor's pay: 

But this paid off for the company. New 
contracts pame from Munich, Untertiirk- 
heim, the home of Mercedes-Benz near 
Stuttgart, Ihgolstadt, Weissaph and Riis- 
selsheim, as well as from the US, Sweden 
Continued on page 14 . 



The Stuttgarter behind the 
wheel in Sao Paulo 

W olfgang Sauer has retired after 28 
years in the electricals and motor 
industries in Brazil. The 59-year-old who 
was born in Stuttgart went to Brazil in 
1 96 1 and became a Brazilian in 1 982. 

He says: “l don’t want to be holding 
on to a walking stick when 1 meet my 
successor.” 

His first jobs in Brazil were with the 
electricals companies of Bauknecht and 
Bosch. In 1973 he went to Volkswagen 
do Brazil as its chief executive. When 
VW merged with Ford's Brazilian subsi- 
diary in 1987, he became head of* the 
new combined company, Autolatina, 
based in Sao Paulo. 

With a staff of 50,000 and a yearly 
production run of 546,000, it has 60 
per cent of the Brazilian market and is 
the largest car maker in South America. 

As head of VW. Sauer he became a 
well-known . figure throughout the 
country, partly through his frequent ap- * household figure . . . Wolfgang 
pearances on television. Sauer. (Phoio: Aaialulno) 

Sauer, a dashing figure of a man. hit Measures to stabilise Ihe situation failed 
Ihe headlines in 1987 when Autolatina because , h purslled electioneering 
became embroiled in the battle with the „ oa | S president Jose Sarney hns had to 
then Brazilian Finance Minister, Lu.z 3 ismis5 thr ee Finance Ministers. 

Bresser Perreira, over pricing. The af- j n 1988 ihe inflation rnfe reached 

fair ended ended in the supreme court „„ cen| This it j, like | y t0 hu 

- with Autolatina the winner. 1 000 per cent 

Those were “my darkest hours,” Herr ' A , ist m haJ . created a con . 

Sauer said, a powerfully-built man with st j lut ^ n K which ^ a man time of f f ro m 
light brown hair whom we met on a „ on becom f ng a falher decrees a pte - 
ra.ny day at the Group s headquarters biscile for a rclu “ n or the monar chy and 
on the outskirts of Sao Paulo, a metro- cuts off doineslic scctor5 of induslry such 

pohs with 12 million people. as computers from foreign competition. 

“A businessman is no. happy when he ^ . Mad , jslalioll . wbich nol 
sees his name constantly m the news- harms lbt . aulomobi | e illdlls , ry hut 

papers, particularly in an affair like , hemunlrv as „ „ ho | e . it pra , e cls aul- 
that. he said. _ daled technology." 

A captain of industry in Ihe T ir -pg, mos[ irritating aspects have been 
World needs a thick skin. He must kno lhe constant price decrees. “Our politi- 
something about crisis management, be dans bave no , | earned tha t democracy 
able to improvise and react swiftly to a|so inc|l)des [he economy . The 51ale 

situations. , . . should concentrate on education, health, 

The economic situation rarely re- ^ infrastructure and energy, noi pursue a 
mains stable. Politics frequent y influen- . , . Whgl wi „ |hal achieve ? ’’ 

ces economic development. "I gained a ^ Brazirs infamous bureaucracy means 
lot of experience there, he stressed. thaJ cons|ant con tact with government 

Volkswagen do Brazil went though . g nefided Sauer constanlly commu ted 
every kind of experience. For 20 years Sao p aulo> Rio de Janeiro and 

from the company s foundation in 1953 Br3S iii a 

until IP? 3 , business just went upwards e , a helicopter waiting 

ali the ttme The largest foreign subs.- f f Au ? lolnlina headquarters 

diary of a West German company was a him lo CongonhaI Airport 

showpiece which brought m rich i profits company jet was s.anding by. 

for the parent company in Wolfsburg Many were solved over 

Then Brazil staggered into the first kf , lunch or a -enfezinho" with 
oil crisis and suddenly the upward trend . n ’ . „„„„„ 

came to an end. The golden days were an il uen 18 ? u . I ,. mp „ n s nB j s 
.. . ...... The expression "Jeito, meaning tncK is 

gone; never to return. ! the word used to describe the BrazUian art 

Internal sales problems forced the ™™™ omisc . Sauer is a master al thU . 

company to turn Iq exports. Sauer, in Ul ~"r „ , . ... .... „ np „-iii nn 

whose office there is a large globe, went He is a Swa lan y . about 
all over the world. b 7 nationality. He is optimistic about 

• He- discovered ia. I uo«ativ<wnarkat-in *** 

' Iraq: 150,000 cars from Brazil were On ALJtolatmn he seid. 
shipped to the country. Exports now ac- experiment which has pajd off, 8 

:count for 28 per cent of turnover, / . company for the second and fourth largest, 

In the 1970s the government ordered car company in the world- • - ; 

a change ffoin petrol-powered to alco- .1 He mentioned the word rationalisa-; 
hol-powerfed engines. But then the oil - Hon. He ? did.that cooperation between 
[price slumped and the government de- the tv*> had been harmonious, the Initial 
cided to cnfback the expensive alcohol- ! problems had been overcome. Only in 1 
engine project. 1 “t 1 ' ‘ 1987 did .the group show a loss. It was . 

Autolatina M to. reduqe production in the black by 1988. 1 

of alcohol engines (6p , per cent of pro- Volkswagen still has 40 per cent of 
ductioh). Sauer says the alcohol project : the market, Ford 20 per cent. The sue-, 
was not a mistake: “It made it possible cessor to the Beetle.: the, Golf, is lhe top- 
i to modernise agriculture and create new selling car in Brazil. • 

■jobs it is always possible to convert Ih October the first Apollos and Vero- 
'back when oil prices rice drast|cal|y." • ; nas wiU be rolUng off, the production line, 

! The end of the. military regime in the first vehicles developed jointly. . 

1985 and the beginijirig of deipacracy, 1 The nework of dealers 1 (1,200) and: ; 
"the New Republic drove the country suppliers (4,000) has remained constant.! 
•rinto a period of unpredictability.!- Continued qn pagell •. 
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The story of how the unusually curvaceous 
Z-DNA was photographed naked 


The Nobel Prize-winning electron tun- 
nel microscope has proved extremely 
versatile. Research scientists can use it 
to investigate and manipulate both Crys- 
tals and molecules. 

P hysicist Ulrich Kohler sees his elec- 
tron microscope as just one of the 
tools of his trade. He came across it in a 
US laboratory and brought the technol- 
ogy back with him to Hanover Univer- 
sity. 

Ali the layman can see of the. micro- 
scope Is two strips of what looks like 
brown cardboard a few centimetres 
long, a minor detail in a stainless steel 
structure 50cm tall. 

Where they meet at a right angle, a wire 
points upwani, severed by clippers. It is 
the “eye" through which, with luck and pa- 
tience, individual alpms can be seen. 

Below this wire, concealed by a strip 
of metal, a third strip of “cardboard" 
stands vertically on (he other two. 

Between them they link a three- 
dimensional system of coordinates. 
Cardboard brown in colour, they are in 
fact piezo-crystals and grow longer or 
shorter under the influence, as it were, 
of an electric current. 

Physicists can manoeuvre the "eye” 
by means of these movements. 

Kdhier is a solid-state physicist. He 
shares the interest that led, 10 years 
ago, to the invention of the tunnel 
microscope by Heinrich Rohrer and 
Gerd Birin ig in their Zurich laboratory. 

What, they wondered, are crystals 
like? How are their surfaces really ar- 
ranged? Does the atomic arrangement 
of, say, silicium really correspond to the 
theories devised by physicists? 

Rohrer and Binnig were awarded the 
1 986 Nobel physics prize for their re- 
search. They and many fellow-physicists 
have since developed their microscope 
into an increasingly sophisticated in- 
strument. 

It supplies spectacular pictures of not 
only metallic surfaces in atomic detail but 
even individual molecules, including DNA. 

Based on an ingeniously simple prin- 
ciple, the tunnel microscope has proved an 
extremely versatile guide to the microcosm. 

Binnig and Rohrer wanted to probe 
crystals with a very fine tip. They har- 
nessed the tunnel effect. 

An electron can be made to jump from 
a single atom at the end of the wire and 


across a gap to the surface under scrut- 
iny — and to do so even though it lacks 
the motive force, the energy needed. 

This paradox is due to the nature of 
elementary particles. They aren’t what 
you or 1 might think of as particles. They 
are waves, diffuse objects, and we can 
never tell exactly where they are. 

When an electron wants to jump, a 
powerful counter-force can make it un- 
likely, but never unable, to do so. 

Even without tunnels to guide them, a 
sufficiently powerful electric current 
can wrest electrons from matter. 

This brutal procedure admittedly de- 
stroys the object the physicist is trying 
to observe. 

The tip of the microscope must 
plough one furrow after another across 
the crystal surfaces under scrutiny to 
enable scientists to map them. 

The tip does not touch the crystal, 
however. Electric power between 
needle and surface triggers a current of 
tunnel electrons. 

A computer runs the needle across 
microscopic hills and dales, raising or 
lowering it just enough to keep the tun- 
nel current constant. 

The tip thus keeps a constant dis- 
tance of a few atom diameters from the 
surface under investigation. 

To learn more about a single atom you 
have to bring the tip of the tunnel to a 
standstill and boost the electric current. 

That is how physicists measure what 
they call the atom's colour: the energy 
level of its outer electrons, an array that 
is characteristic of the atoms of a chemi- 
cal element. 

What the microscope converts into 
images is not, strictly speaking, atoms 
and molecules. The instrument “sees” a 
surface of equal charge density and re- 
produces it as a wavy “landscape.” 

The density of the charge and thus of 
the electrons may depend on the atoms, 
but not always so that a hill takes shape 
over each atomic nucleus with a dale in 
between. 

When Columbia University research 
scientists in New York ran the tunnel tip 
over a tantalum disulphide crystal, what 
they saw was a regular hill-and-dale land 
scape* but the hills were three to six times 
further apart than the atoms could, poss- 
ibly have been. 

The microscops can only distinguish 
individual atoms when its tip is narrowed 
to the width of a single atom. There are 




two ways of doing so. Either the patient 
research scientist rams the tip into the 
surface under scrutiny “on spec," as it 
were. The furthest point of the tip will 
then consist of the material under investi- 
gation. 

Or he boosts the electric charge in a 
bid to arrive at the tapered shape re- 
quired. A few volts between needle and 
surface generate an enormous electric 
field, the distance being so minute. Sur- 
plus material evaporates. 

The tapered Up of a tunnel microscope 
can be used both to observe and to man- 
ipulate, to describe lines or patterns. 

Scientists at Jiilich nuclear research 
centre, for instance, have traced out- 
lines on gold. The needle can describe 
signs and symbols. 

Research scientists feel they will soon 
be able to store between 1,000 and 
10,000 times more information than 
hitherto on a given surface. 

Physicists John Foster, Jane From- 
mer and Patrick Arnett of the IBM re- 
search centre in San Jose, Cal., have 
used the tunnel tip as a scalpel, dissect- 
ing an organic molecule. 

They placed a drop of diethylhexylph- 
thalate, an organic compound, on a gra- 
phite surface and dipped the needle into it. 

Thirty millivolts were pussed through 
the organic fluid, making the carbon 
crystal visible. Just under four volts then 
fixed a diethylhexylphthalate molecule to 
the graphite. A second charge unfixed it. 

Scientists refer to these processes as 
writing and erasing, visualising them as 
information storage. 

They even feel they have, on several 
occasions, split one of these characters. 
That would be the first deliberate chemi- 
cal reaction brought about in connection 
with a single molecule. 

Tunnel microscopy has one major dis- 
advantage. It only works with substances 
that conduct electricity. In non-conduc- 
tors, including all organic substances, the 
electrons are too closely bound to the 
atoms for an electric current to flow. 

Yet individual compounds laid out bn 
a conductive surface influence surface 
charge density so much that shadow out- 
lines are apparent. > 


In bulky molecules lhat rise 
atomic layers from the ••plain” thfeTi 
trast is not pnrlicularly reveal™, C 
ever, and there is no way in whichfey 
of a plant, for instance, can be eaJj' 
in this way. 

When Paul Hansma and fellow-nh*, 
ists at the University of California Z 
to do so, the microscope simply rJl 
the tunnel tip through to its custoi 
distance from the conductive underlay 

In view of this problem scientists L 
thought in terms of coating organic coc 
pounds in metal and then soundino ti- 
the casts from within. * 

Another approach has already proved 
successful. Organic material has \m 
clad in a very thin metallic layer and Hit 
metal been probed from the outside h 
the tunnel tip. ^ 

That is how University of Ca/iforaia 
scientists took their excifa* photo*™,, 
of a DNA double helix, the epical car- 
rier of genetic information. 1 

It made headline news last sp»h t i n I 
early June Minnesota University bio- * 
chemists came up with pictures of a 
naked biomolecule, the unusually curva- 
ceous Z-DNA. 

There is, however, no movement a 
metal-clad specimens that are, perhaps, 
best described as microscopic mummies 

Hansma has nonetheless observed (he 
progress of a biochemical reaction by 
using an improvement on the tunnel | 
microscope. 

Invented by Gerd Binnig and two US 
colleagues, it is known as an atomic force ; 
microscope because it harnesses the re- 1 
pellant power between atoms. 

In place of the tunnel tip the atomic 
force microscope uses a tiny diamond at- 
tached to a spring as its proboscis. Likea 
record-player needle this diamond 
“feels” its way round the structure of a 
surface. 

As the force the microscope applies to 
the specimen is less than that used by an 
electron tunnel microscope, specimen! 
examined can be even more fragile. 

How is the immeasurably minute 
movement registered? Physicists initially 
had to use a tunnel microscope to record 
the movements of the spring. They can 
now do so optically. 

Hansma and his colleagues have used 
the atomic force microscope to make the 
creation of a protein, fibrin, visible. Fi- 
brin is the protein that makes blood clot. 

It is a gigantic, net-shaped molecule in 
which blood corpuscles are caught like 
fish. Its components, fibrinogen B10 ^' 
cules, are interlinked under the influence 
of oxygen. 

The microscopic pictures taken by the 
Californian scientists show how links ffl the 
chain are joined to form several long chains 
and finally networked to dot blood. 

Continued on page B 
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■ COMPUTERS 

Four megabits 
and now 
onwards to 64 

Frankfurter Rundschau 

I BM Germany have just started manu- 
facturing Europe’s first four-megabit 
chip at the company's Boblingen works 
near Stuttgart. 

The new megachip can store the equi- 
valent of 300 typewritten pages on a 
single 86.5-square-millimetre chip. Its 
capacity is four times that of the pre- 
vious best. 

It was developed by IBM in Burling- 
ton, Mass. German staff are said to have 
worked as part of the development team 
in the United States. Mass production 
of the four-megabit chip has just begun 
in the United States too. 

IBM say they have invested roughly 
DM500m in Bdblingen, buying roughly 
half the plant and equipment in Europe. 

Only extremely advanced compo- 
nents have had to be bought in the 
United States. 

Chancellor Kohl, who pushed the 
button to start the new assembly line 
running, stressed in his speech the need 
for international cooperation. 

Technological innovation on the 
widest possible scale was a crucial pre- 






Ergle 4- Megabit -Chip 
Serienprodiiktion 

in Fn rnnft 



Chipping In . . . Chancellor Kohl (centre) at ceremony to mark start of four- 


megabit production. 

requisite if one was to stay internation- 
ally competitive. 

“There is,” he said, “a growing reali- 
sation that competence and competitive 
capacity in high-risk advanced techno- 
logies can increasingly be achieved only 
by means of European cooperation." 

In this connection the Chancellor 
mentioned Jessi, the Joint European 
Submicron Silicon project in which Sie- 
mens, Philips and SGS-Thomson had 
joined forces. 

It was aimed at developing the next- 
but-one chip generation, the 64-megabit 
chip, by 1996. 

Jessi is expected to cost between 
DMSbn and DMVhn. toward which the 
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public sector is lo contribute one third. 
Oddly enough, IBM Germany applied 
to take part in the venture but was 
turned down by the others, all Euro- 
pean firms. 

Chancellor Kohl said he would wel- 
come cooperation between the partners 
in Jessi and their counterparts in the 
corresponding US project, Sematech. 

He would like to see IBM play a lead- 
ing role in this collaboration. 

IBM's Herbert Kircher, head of the 
Boblingen development laboratory, 
dealt with competition too. 

The Europeans, he said, “sadly 
played a minor role.” Ninety per cent of 
megachips sold last year were made in 
Japan. 

This figure did not take IBM's own 
production into account, which was 
strictly for the company's own use. 

Herr Kircher said an industrial so- 
ciety could not afford to be so heavily 
dependent on Japan, which was why 
IBM was determined to remain the 
world's leading semiconductor manu- 
facturer. 

In this connection the Sematech pro- 
ject, backed by 1 3 US firms, was of cru- 
cial importance. A further seven com- 
panies had recently launched another 
joint project, US Memories. 

IBM was contributing its four- 
megabit technology toward this project. 
Once component manufacture is under 
way, early in 1991, IBM technology will 
be marketed via other companies for 
the first time ever. 

About 600 people work on the IBM 
chip production line in Boblingen. in- 
cluding roughly 400 who make the one- 
megabit chips launched in April 1986. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 July 1989) 

' ^ I .' i , 1 I. - *- t .. M 

Continued from page 8 

“A picture says more than 1,000 
words,” Hansma says,,. describing the 
benefit to be derived from. these new 
microscopes. They are the eyes that, 
see worlds invisible to Man. . .. 

Man’s five senses Register only a 
fraction of the reality that surrounds 
us, So .do the instruments that supply 
us with such finely-filtered images that 
are subject to so much interpretation. 

No-one can claim ito have really seen 
anatom. But the hills and dales and the. 
colour contrasts oq the microscopic 
images at least tally with the hypo- 
thesis that atoms exist. 

' Bdrnabas Thwaites • 
■ • (Deutiches Allgemeinci SonntBgsblall, 
" , ,■= Hamburg, 23 June 1989} 


The battle for 
the world’s 
chip market 

G ermany has made good lost ground in 
semiconductor technology, with IBM 
manufacturing four-megabit chips in Bo- 
blingen and Siemens due to start produc- 
tion before the year is out. 

Yet chip specialist Professor Hans- 
Joachim Queisser is worried. “The 
Japanese are still gaining ground,” he says. 

Professor Queisser heads the Max 
Planck Solid State Research Institute, 
Stuttgart,, and is an internationally ac- 
knowledged authority on semiconductors. 

He sounded a gloomy note in a talk held 
at the Stadthalle in Essl ingen, near Stutt- 
gart. at the invitation of the local chamber 
of commerce and industry. 

Japan and the United States were wag- 
ing a chip war in which the Americans 
were losing ground from one week to the 
next. 

One of the war theatres was Europe, 
which now had to import 76 per cent of its 
new computers. 

In 1986 US companies accounted for 
53 per cent of the European semiconduc- 
tor market. Last year their share was down 
to 45 per cent. 

During this period Japanese semicon- 
ductor manufacturers doubled their share 
of the European market; from 9.6 to 19.5 
per cent. 

Europe plays little or no active role in 
the chip war. “IBM is a US subsidiary,” he 
said, “and Siemens would not have been 
able to manufacture megachips without 
Japanese licences." 

The top three semiconductor manufac- 
turers are Nec, Toshiba and Hitachi — all 
Japanese, 

US manufacturers such as Texas Instru- 
ments and Intel, who used to be leading 
contenders, have now been relegated to 
midfield. 

Only one European manufacturer. Phil- 
ips, is in the top ten — and it is last but one. 

Generally speaking, financial backing 
for microelectronics is unpopular in the 
Federal Republic. When DM1 00m in tax- 
payers' money was to be invested in the 
Siemens-Philips project, vociferous objec- 
tions were raised. 

Yet the coal industry is subsidised to 
the hilt, receiving between DM12bn and 
DM15bn a year. 

Another reason why Germany “deliber- 
ately” disregarded the semiconductor rev- 
olution for years is that (he first microelec- 
tronics “revolution" coincided with a rapid 
increase in unemployment in the 1970s. 
Microelectronics has never Lost its reputa- 
tion for being of a jobkiller. 

The Europeans are now keen to catch 
up with the Japanese and Americans (the 
Jessj* project -bastwet’ou t -to .develop, .a ■ 64- 
megabit chip) because even carmakers and 
their suppliers would otherwise be liable 
to blackmail. Professor Queisser says. 

. They certainly have no choice but to try 
and close the gap, he feels. He is a member 
of the supervisory board at Bosch. . 

Semiconductor technology .can no 
longer be compared with a component 
you simply buy from a supplier. Machine 
tool manufacturers will need to divulge to 
chipmakers> their systems know-how if 
they are to use the new technologies. 

“That," he says, “is where it becomes 
dangerous." Germany has been unable to 
persuade Japanese, or US semiconductor 
manufacturers to locate in Germany; they 
prefer Spain. In 10 years Spain would be 
the centre of microelectronics in Europe. 

i - Epk$hart hotter 
(Stuttgarier Nachrichren. .22 June 1 989) 
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THE MEDIA 


European television prepares to hit 
back at the Dallas syndrome 





T he European Community will soon 
have another task on its hands. In 
autumn the promotion of film and tele- 
vision productions will be ceremon- 
iously raised to the rank of a Com- 
munity project, probably under the tu- 
telage of the EC Commission. 

A conference in Paris at the end of 
September, Assises de {'Audiovisual, 
will confirm that the European film 
world and television are in a bad way. 
European cultural identity is endan- 
gered by a flood of American TV series, 
Japanese cartoon films and Brazilian 
televised novels. 

The European Community has in 
mind 0 pan-European project for the 
promotion of audio-visual productions 
to help the situation — something along 
the lines of the Eureka Project in the 
technological field. 

At two government summits EC 
hends of government have made the' 
point that something must be done to 
strengthen European television produc- 
tions — “Audio-visual Eureka” is the 
answer. 

However, four months before the be- 
ginning of the Paris conference on film 
and television no-one seems to know 
precisely what it means. 

As Jean Dondelinger, EC Commis- 
sioner responsible for -media. policies, 
say s: “There ts no precise definition of 
Audio-visual Eureka. One has to be 
careful that the conference in Paris does 
not get turned into ft media event.” 1 . 

A senior executive of Ufa. the film 
production and distribution subsidiary 
of the media giant, Bertelsmann, said: 
“Audio-visual Eureka? I’ve never heard 
of it. Generally. speaking we are in fa- 
vour of the state keeping out of things. 
We can deal with the Americans on our 
own.” 

But others already have more exact 
ideas about what they want to achieve 
with a programme, culturally trimmed, 
for the creation of competitive Euro- 
pean media industries. 

Earlier than most Italian TV czar Sil- 
vio Berlusconi has begun to sing the 
praises of European culture. 

The man who pumps the ether full 
with advertising and American pro- 
grammes muses a lot about the threat to 
Europe's cultural identity and advo- 
cates a forceful policy towards the 
Americans. 

He and others go along with the idea 
of Audio-visual Eureka because it fits 
in with theii plans. Like Berlusconi's Fi- 
ninvesit the major commercial networks 
in Europe are beginning with vertical 
integration. 

Now they have carved out for them- 
selves a stable market position at home 
and have purchased other commercial 
stations abroad, they can begin conside- 
ring producing their own films -and pro- 
grammes. 

The companies needed for that pur- 
pose are being bought up. Cash Is no 
problem. 

An EC Commission study on Eu- 
rope's audio-visual industry says that 
within a few years, the entire market 
will be shared the market. 

To do this they are pursuing different, 
strategics: 

• battle for viewer rating figures,, 
which guarantee advertising cash. It is- 
waged frith cheap imported series. 

• the diversification policies of the 


print media and others. In Europe the 
first to get into the TV business was 
newspaper mogul Rupert Murdoch. 
Now in every country of Europe banks, 
water works and construction com- 
panies are buying into commercial sta- 
tions. 

• the step by step adjustment of their 
own production to demand. Having 
captured transmission time and ensured 
advertising income this involves im- 
proving their image, and making it dis- 
tinctive, by using more of their own 
productions or programmes of Euro- 
pean origin, and gaining cost advant- 
ages by vertical integration. 

Berlusconi and successful German 
commercial stations concentrate on this 
very point. The moaning about Coca- 
Cola and Dallas culture is used poin- 
tedly to structure anew the tattered, and 
less powerful, European market for 
films and TV programmes and if 
possible get hold of subsidies. 

- Naturally the dominance of Ameri- 
can production is impressive. America 
supplies 45 percent of TV programmes 
imported by Europe and 60 per cent of 
films. The percentage is considerably 
h igher for TV series. 

The world market for TV films and 
programmes is valued at about six bil- 
lion marks. Half of that figure is ac- 
counted for by European imports, of 
which four-fifths are American produc- 
tions. Iptra-European sal^s only ac- 
count tor eight per cent of the world 
market. 

The most important factor contribut- 
ing to American dominance is the low 
prices. But the European industry ac- 
tually turns out twice as many films and 



other programmes as the Americans at 
a lower. Yet a run of US series was of- 
fered recently at 15 per cent of the price 
which the European competition de- 
manded. 

The explanation is that three-quar- 
ters of American production costs are 
grossed on the American market. 
Sometimes costs are covered entirely 
there. Earnings from exports are more 
or less a bonus. 

In the meantime prices have risen be- 
cause in Europe public and commercial 
television channels compete keenly 
with eadh other for the most popular 
TV series. The commercial channels as 
well battle among themselves for these 
series. 

In addition, since the end of the war, 
the Americans have regarded their TV 
and film industry not as a cultural but as 
purely an economic-political asset. 

Those responsible for media matters 
have' been appointed personnaily by 
presidents: 

Film and TV exports were, and are, 
part of a far-reaching strategy, like 
grain exports. Just as the Americans 
have induced Japanese and Africans to 
eat wheat instead of rice or millet, they 
have schooled the world to consumer 
American film and TV products. People 
have got used to these products. They 
are dependent on them. 

, Then finally there is a point, not en- 
tirely flattering for Europe, about the 


popularity of programmes from abroad 
which ought not to be concealed. 

In a self-critical analysis of the inter- 
national TV scene the French magazine 
Cinimaction-Tilirama wrote: “It is 
enough to compare the slow pace and 
superfluous dialogue of French produc- 
tions with fast-paced American TV 
series." The word “French” can con- 
fidently be replaced with “European." 

American TV series are not just 
cheaper they are more attractive. Be- 
cause they ensure high viewer figures 
they are also more profitable, if dearer, 
than European productions. 

The European market for TV pro- 
ductions is still not very large. It ac- 
counts for about one per cent of the EC 
gross national product. But it is one of 
the most dynamic. 

Since 1983 the average annual 
growth rate has been 16 per cent, more 
than computer software. 

The European industry is not pleased 
at leaving a large proportion of future 
television viewing time in the hands of 
the Americans. 

Besides there is the close relationship 
to new technical developments, mainly 
High-Density Television (HDTV). This 
will not only be the television of the fu- 
ture but also provide key technology, 
applicable to everything from medicine 
to arms production. 

The EC battles doggedly against 
Japanese competition to establish its 
own HDTV standards as International 
norms. The film and TV industry is an 
important instrument for achieving this. 

A country or region which cannot 
offer its own films and TV series, pro- 
duced by their own technology, cannot 
hope to push through their own stan- 
dards or norms. 

This is why the French and the EC 
Commission want to make HDTV a fac- 
tor of Audio-visual Eureka, as well as 
political and financial support 
measures, which High-Density Televi- 
sion in the EC already enjoys. 

In May France’s Minister for the 
Arts, Jack Lang, placed a memo before 
his European colleagues, outlining the ; 
aims of the Audio-visual Eureka pro- 
ject as he saw them. 

In the memo there was not much talk 
of European cultural values, usually 
conjured up, but much more about the 
formation of a “strong and structured 
European film and TV programme in- 
dustry.” 

The French Minister suggested that 
at the Paris conference in September 
decisions should be made For “a long- 
term strategy for the organisation and 
development of European audio-visual 
industries.” He said that a “decisive attii 
tudeon the offensive” was essential. 

Not everyone is so enthusiastic to do 
battle as the French. Not every pro- 
ducer and script-writer wants to be “or- 
ganised and structured." 

Audio-visual Eureka also has a pol- 
itical dimension. Poland and Hungary 
have already been invited to Paris and 
have accepted. 

. At the last EC Arts Ministers Coun- 
cil meeting representatives of govern- 
ments and opposition parties got 
together with the Spanish Minister, 
Jorge Semprun, Jack Lang and Melina 
Mercouri, the Greek Minister for the 
Arts. • 

1 Representatives from government 


and the opposition camps also took pan I 
in the final press conference, a uniL 1 
event. ! 

Cultural cooperation with Poland ! 
and Hungary, with the Soviet Union 1 
and the GDR as well, could pioneer an 
approach of the East Bloc countries to I 
the EC. There is a possibility that the I 
GDR will be invited to Paris as well. [ 
The aims of Audio-visual Eureka art ' 
to be welcomed from a foreign policy 
point of view, so creating the possi- 
bilities for cooperation. The EC already 
has the Media programme which ob- i 
viously functions well. I 

There is a film bureau in Hambun 
which is successfully involved in the 
distribution of low-budget films; scrip- 
writers and multi-lingual productions 
are promoted. Independent produc- 
tions are supported which have diffi- 
culty getting distribution. 

Media is also responsible foi wealing 
a fund for films as well as pM*yj n g 
training to deal with new techm^,, 
such as computerised pictures or 
HDTV. 

Without having loads of money at its 
disposal Media has already achieved 
much in overcoming linguistic and cul- 
tural barriers in Europe, and thereby 
promoting competitiveness. 

Paris raises only one question here. 
The French believe that the funds avail- 
able are inadequate. This sounds as If 
Audio-visual Eureka should become an 
organisation, which impresses mainly as 
a new subsidy source. 

The question is also being why 
a . state-financed programme should 
promote a “coordinated rise of the data 
about viewing figures in Europe," as 
mentioned in the memo from Jack 
Lang. 

Media groups can confidently be left 
to themselves to worry about this data. 
They need it to bolster their petfoi- 
mance, so as to sell more advertising. 

The increasing criticism in France on 
the rigid importance given to viewing 
figures has obviously not yet reached 
the French government. The govern- 
ment sees the extension of this Audio- 
visual Eureka idea to the whole of Eu- 
rope os a test case for setting up a mar- 
ketable, competitive Euro-TV preserve. 

The consequences should be drawn 
at least of the questionable opening up 
of the .media, which has given consu- 
mers the enormous advantage of being 
nble to follow the same American TV 
series on more channels, indicating^ 
care is needed in intervening into t & 
audio-visual world. 

There can be no objection a 2 ain ^ c ,°’ 
operation in Eiirppe which primarily help 
those who afe short of cash. But the m j 
conglomerates, already become 
large, must definitely not be helped by 
. formation of the software market - ™ 

• are already firmly there. . - ■ 1 

-. -a 1 well-organised European P 
1 grammes Industry will In the l W0ff ,| “™ 
limit the dependence on US imports- du 
what does this do to safeguard *2j ir0 P e J2 
identity, which should be the funaamec 
motive behind the total Eureka funct 10 ^ 

The EC Commission points out cent*. 
risks with regard to the contents. A sum! 
report stated: “Orie runs the danger of 
. vising and producing programmes wnK 
are derived frorp the Americans and vtw»: 

. shoyy ho specific advantage." 

. . Frederic Younge of the French a 
. ciety of Authors summed this up by sa r 
ing: “The American danger sterns n 
from American culture, but in the is 
that it imposes television P ro 8 ram Tj. 
which have been produced solely tf • 
compierial ends in mind — with the co j 
' sequences for the contents.” Europe, 
on the bestway Ihj&re.. Thomas Hank* 1 
. ■_ (DieZaMlaniburg, 16Ju n e i 98 ^- 
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FILM FESTIVALS 


Riceballs and bathtubs and 
zones-of-inertia parties 
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S he sits in one of those old-fashioned 
bathtubs which have high legs. Some- 
times she stretches one of her own long 
legs out of the tub and sometimes the 
other. 

He is hunchcd-up on Ihe bed. He 

would like her to be on the bed as well. 
But she remains in the bath and talks on 
about God and the world and about 
money, which they do not have and 
whether it would make them happy if 
they did. 

They talk at length about the riceballs 
of a girlfriend who has invited them to 
dinner but who cannot cook. 

The problem becomes more trivial 
when the girlfriend lets them know that 
she is unable to have them round after all. 

At this point Dave, the man, picks up 
the New York telephone book and reads 
from it to Sam, whom he has just married. 
He is searching for a restaurant. 

This is a scene from Prisoners of Iner- 
tia, one of the beautiful discoveries from 
independent American film-makers at 
this year’s Munich Film Festival. 

The film theatens to blurt everything 
out, but it does quite the opposite. The 
camera hovers over New York like a bird 
from the skies, to find finally, after a long 
flight over the roots and backyards of 
Greenwich Village, a window in a brick 
wall festooned with vines. The camera 
hovers around it. 

Its an opening like Rene Clair’s Sous 
les toils de Paris, and deals with the same 
thing: the Clair characters dreamt of a 
honeymoon in Paris. 

Dave is eventually successful in entic- 
ing the lady of his heart from the bath tub 
with the suggestion that on this Sunday 
morning they look for a really interesting 
supermarket in Hoboken on the other 
side of the Hudson River. They would 
also have the opportunity of picking up 
the wedding photos from a photographer 
lived just round the comer. 

In between the scenes there are text in- 
serts describing what had happened in 
the meantime. 

Eventually Dave presents his super- 
market to his bride with the words “That 
is America,” having in mind mainly a 
giant red can with "Benzel's Bretzels” on 

it. • : . • ’ • 

Good provisions for a journey through 
the zones of merda.mjuid around New 
York. r 

They arrive at an intellectual party, 
where the door opens on one of the hosts 
pretending to be amusing. 

Late in the night they are in a car be- 
longing to one of the, guests, who, ob- 
viously a dealer, drops them off in. no- 
man’s land, right outside the city. 

The faces could not be more tired and 
the rear lights of a single car are a sad 
sign of this, terminus. 

•To cut this narrative short, the story of 
our newly-weds ends happily. A Cuban 
fisherman takes them in his boat to the 
middle of the river, where he claimed he 
had had a vision one day, not forgetting 
t0 say an Ave Maria towards heaven. Fl- 
nally the window In the Village again. 

But after all happiness is found despite 
l he inhospitable surroundings. Director 


Jeffrey Noyes Scher reveals this without 
great feeling or even being lachrymose. 

The dialogue is witty and simple and 
the camera is the same, with its quite 
new, unconventional look at the outskirts 
of Manhattan. 

Evidently inertia, or the inability to 
feel anything, is not so great (hat you for- 
get your sense of humour. 

It is not easy to bring together a series 
such as the “Independents” which Ulla 
Rapp has organised with such care and 
attention for this year’s Munich Film Fes- 
tival. 

On the one hand the richness of un- 
conventional, independent films under 
the influence of Hollywood and televi- 
sion cannot become exacty greater. On 
the other hand the next Festival is waiting 
for the presentation of the best minor 
works, then with more than just a na- 
tional interest. 

It is fortunate if, as in Cannes with all 
its hurley-burley, not everyone in the fes- 
tival audiences had noticed a beautiful 
film and could cast a glance on a work 
which has something to say. 

Sidewalk Stories, for instance, the first 
full-length film by the black film-maker 
from New York, Charles Lane, who has 
studied the film at New York University 
and who won a student Oscar as long ago 
as 1976. 

He risks the astonishing. Obviously in 
homage to Charlie Chaplin’s The Kid he 
has made a film about homeless blacks in 
New Yoik. 

In view of such films the demands 
raised by Edgar Reiz (Heiniat director) at 
a Film Festival discussion were justified, 
that the young language of the film must 
continue to renew itself. 

In Munich Charles Lane’s Sidewalk 
Stories was accompanied by similar films 
about homelessness, that painful reverse 
side of the American dream. 

Izak Ben-Meir ventured into a de- 
pressing documentation of the homeless 
inferno of Los Angeles, where death was 
an ever-present threat. 

Promises to Keep shows how import- 
ant it is to play cleverly on the keyboard 
of the media film, a documentation of the 
establishment of a hostel for the home- 
less directly opposite the White House in 
Washington. 

Cinny Durrin, a director from Wash- 
ington, gives encouragement to the least 
fortunate in our society through the 







Together In Street of no Return 


example of Mitch Synder, the political 
leader for the homeless. Her cinematic 
receipt for successful protest promptly 
forestalled a Hollywood treatment of the 
same material. 

There was not much trace of pugnacity 
against Hollywood among American 
film-makers, who do not produce in the 
studios of the seven major American 
companies, but who, with little cash, safe- 
gard their own right to authorship, cut- 
ting and casting. 

There are some independent film-ma- 
kers, affectionately called “Indies,” who 
do have Hollywood in their sights, but 
there are equally those who have turned 
their back on it. 

They cannot endure it there, said 
script-writer Julia Cameron, after ten 
years experience in the Dream Factory. 
She works with her husband. Martin 
Scorsese. 

It is a matter of temperament whether 
one wants to work in Hollywood or not. 

Her divine comedy God's Will, pro- 
duced by her own Chicago-based com- 
pany, is hardly any different in its charm- 
ing talkativeness from early Hollywood 
comedies. 

Quite a different director, who left 
Hollywood at the beginning of the 1980s, 
presented his latest film in Munich, Street 
of no Return. In his new film he has given 
a main role to the independent director 
Alexandre Rockwell. 

The director is Sam Fuller, who will be 
77 on 21 August and whose Havana 
cigar is rarely extinguished. 

He has influenced generations of 
young directors, including German direc- 
tors such as Fassbinder and Wenders, 
with his succinct scenes and even more 
from his appearances uninfluenced by 
producers’ rules. 


A Stuttgarter in Brazil 


<' Continued I front page 7 /- 

In Wolfgang Sauer's View* the decision 
to appoint, as his successor, South Af- 
rldan Noel Phillips, 55, until now head 
of Volkswagen’s operations in the 
USA, was “a good decision.” 

On politics, he said that Fernando 
Collar de Mello would probably win 
the race for the presidency in Novem- 
ber. Opinion polls were putting him 
way ahead of anyone else. ■ ’ 

He thinks conservatively, is critical 
of protectionism and welcomes capital 
from abroad. 

Sauer and other leaders of industry 
got to know Collar, who is only 39, 
better over a lunch in Sao Paulo mid-: 
June. 1 

He said: "I’m impressed by him. Col- 
lar knows what he is talking about. A 


few. months' ago we thought we 'would 
get a left-wing president. That’s how 
quickly the situation changes.” 

On Brazil he said: “Still a country of 
the future.” Sauer pointed to the enor- 
mous domestic malrket, 142 million 
people, the massive natural resources, 
the enormous potential for develop- 
ment. 

He pointed to the flexibility of the 
population, demonstrated by the black 
economy.- 

Millions of Brazilians earn a living 
without having a regular - employer. 
They represent perhaps 40 per cent of 
the gross national product. 

"That's how this, nation survives. I 
am certain that many purchasers of 
Volkswagens come from this class ” 1 . ; 

• Saber is leaving the l6p job .at Auto- 


( Photo: NEF 2) 

Rockwell put him in his film Sons, one 
of many monuments to him, and Wen- 
ders before him did the same in Stand der 
Dinge, The film has the effect of a dec- 
laration of love for “good old Europe " 
and for European films. 

Four Americans travel to Paris then to 
the beaches of Normandy. They are three 
sons and their father in a wheel-chair, 
who wants to see again his great love 
from the days of the American invasion 
of Europe. 

As if it were a melodrama from Fuller 
himself the comic, bizarre tour is a suc- 
cess. The old man can put his arms 
around Stephane Audran on the the gray 
beach. 

Then the audience sees the sons sho- 
velling earth into a grave, for the vener- 
able gentleman has had a stroke at the 
goal of his journey. 

T his journey in the better days of vic- 
tory, which summoned up the American 
pioneer spirit, and ironically made fun of 
them, was the most detailed of the Mu- 
nich films. 

All the small first films from American 
directors were street or road movies. 

In the course of a day or a journey they 
tried to wring out of all the futility and 
impotency of the problems of this world 
a melancholy feeling of being alive. And 
they do this with skill and an economy of 
gesture. 

Despite many failures, which are not 
concealed, despite boldness, all too 
rare, and unconventional expressions, 
the Indies have not disappointed, even 
this year. 

And this even through the draw to 
Hollywood gets more irresistible all the 
time. Wilfried Geldner ■ 

(Frankfurter A IlgemeineZeilung 
nir Deutschland, S July 1 989) 

latina at his own request. ‘T've always 
wanted to stop when l reached 59. I’ve 
never wanted to greet my. successor 
with a walking stick in. my hand, 1 ’ he 
said. - 

He is happy that the pace of his life 
is quietening down, that the 12-hour 
days are at an end. He can now enjoy 
more often his plape in ,the country in 
the state of Sao Paulo. His hobby is 
riding., , . 

He will be able to stay longer in his 
old homeland than he did in the past, 
“a few weeks, not just a few daysi" . 

;He .will remain a resident of Sao 
Paulo. “I shajl not give up entirely," he 
said, nor epuid he. 

In the., future he will serve on the 
Autojatipa .advisory- committee. ^ For 
this reason he wjil still have an' office 
on .die! executive floor aj the Group's 
headquarters, . Wether Thames 
1 . M (Die Welt, Bonn,:l July 1989) 
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Court out: Europe tries to 
enforce its guidelines 






E nvironment policy is still treated 
shabbily by the European Com- 
munity, with a mere 0.1 per cent of the 
Community budget spent on environ- 
mental protection, as against the 70 per 
cent or so the common agricultural pol- 
icy engulfs and devours. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
unquestionably ranks alongside Den- 
mark and the Netherlands as a member- 
country that pursues environmental 
policies of its own. But that does not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, mean 
Bonn is a paragon of good ecological 
behaviour. 

The European Commission is curren- 
tly engaged in legal proceedings against 
the Federal Republic in between 20 and 
30 cases, arguing that Bonn is in breach 
of existing environmental regulations in 
force within the European Community. 

“In economic terms the Federal Re- 
public is unquestionably the most 
powerful member-country," says Laur- 
ens Jan Brinkhorst, director-general of 
the European Commission in charge of 
the environment. “But where there is so 
much light," he adds, “there is a corre- 
sponding amount of dark." 

In absolute terms the Federal Repub- 
lic. is not l only the largest economic 
power in the Community; it is also the 
foremost environmental pollution of- 
fender. 

“Bonn thus has a leading role to play 
both in setting up the European internal 
market Brinkhorst says, "and in ensur- 
ing environmental protection,” 

Bonn is finding it hard to live up to 
the pioneering role in which it has been 
cast. Demonstrably so in view of the 
cases in which it has been taken to the 
European Court of Justice charged with 
offences against, or inadequate enforce- 
ment of, Community law. 

The most serious instance is in con- 
nection with the European Community 
guideline on drinking water, which spe- 
cifics ceilings for individual toxins. 

. "The guideline was issued in 1980 
after five years of talks, agreement fi- 
nally having been reached after over SO 
sessions," says Ludwig Kramer, who is 
in charge of ensuring that environmen- 
tal protection guidelines are enforced. 

Member-countries then had two 
years gTace Iti which to amend their na- 
tional legislation. The Federal Republic 
did not do so until 1986. 

Bonn was not just four years late; it 
also decreed a further transition period 
— until October 1989 — for certain pes- 
ticides. 

Where another Community guideline 
governing atmospheric lead is con- 
cerned, the Commission complains thnt 
the Federal Republic has not only failed 
to enact binding national ceilings. 

Even though Community ceilings 
have been found to be exceeded in cer- 
tain parts of the Federal Republic there 
is not even a comprehensive country- 
wide network of measuring stations. 

Protection of birds is an issue on 
which the European Commission is tak- 
ing Bonn to court for b second time. 
One of the points at issue is plans to 
build dikes across a North German bay 


that is an important nesting area for 
many species. 

The Commission says the plans as 
they stand are inadequate to ensure pro- 
tection of nesting species. 'The dikes as 
proposed would destroy 40 per cent of 
the bay,” Herr Kramer says, explaining 
why the Commission is taking Bonn to 
court. 

Tt isn’t just to protect the coastline 
but to ensure agricultural drainage, im- 
prove Ideal fishing and promote tour- 
ism. Brussels is quite clear on this point. 
Bird life must be given priority.” 

There is a long list of breaches of en- 
vironmental protection guidelines. 
“What upsets me," the Brussels legal ex- 
pert says, “is the way in which Com- 
munity low is deliberately contravened. 

“When the Federal Republic unilat- 
erally scraps guidelines it has earlier 
formally acknowledged and, in the case 
of the drinking water guideline, expli- 
citly states in fresh legislation that it will 
not be bound by Brussels agreements, 
that is a blow at the substance of the 
Community. 

“It testifies to a lack of awareness that 
Community law is a legal system that 
m ust be respected.” 

Herr Kramer will hear nothing of 
claims, frequently made in the Federal 
Republic, that Brussels in effect slows 
the pace of environmental protection. 

In summer 1987, he says, Bonn Envi- 
ronment Minister Klaus Topfer drew up 
a ban on the use of pentachlorphenol 
(PCP), a substance the Federal govern- 
ment considers to be harmful to the en- 
vironment. 

The Commission said it too was plan- 
ning guideline proposals on PCP and in- 
structed Bonn to shelve its proposals 
for 12 months. 

“If the Commission fails to submit 


proposals within 12 months, the 
Federal government is entitled to issue 
and enforce regulations of its own," 
Herr Kramer says. 

“That is exactly what happened. This 
12-month period expired last summer, 
in 1988, yet Professor Topfer has still 
not banned PCP." 

“Two examples are invariably men- 
tioned in the Federal Republic as 
showing how the European Com- 
munity nips German initiative in the 
bud,” says Pascale Kromarek of the 
European Environment Policy In- 
stitute. 

One is vehicle emission, the other 
radioactive bombardment of food- 
stuffs. Environmental guidelines al- 
ready apply in roughly 100 cases, so 
these two are merely two out of many. 1 ’ 

If it wanted to do so, the Federal Re- 
public could easily pioneer or be a 
driving force behind environmental 
protection. Maybe Bonn is reluctant to 
make the move; maybe it prefers not to 
“do the dirty” on German industry. 

At the Environment Ministry in 
Bonn, officials disagree. They are 
naturally unhappy at having been 
caught out in so many cases, but most 
are said to be mere formalities. 

“It is incredibly difficult to include 
European Community reguilations in 
an organic legal system," says Martin 
Seidel of the Economic Affairs Min- 
istry. 

“The difficulty is that the Lander are 
responsible for enforcing them." 

He represents the Federal govern- 
ment in this case before the European 
Court of Justice. In his view Com- 
munity law lacks the necessary clarity. 
Member-states make full use of the op- 
portunities this presents. 

“That," he says, ‘‘is why cases taken 
to the European Court of Justice are 
all test cases." 

Their purpose is to clarify the bor- 
derlines. Laws will not be accepted by 
everyone until the court's rulings are 
open to no further interpretation. 

Sabine Meyer 

(Niirnberger Nachrichlen, 10 June 1989) 


Losing sight of the arguments 
in the mists of technology 


E uropean Community Environment 
Ministers recently agreed on new 
emission ceilings for small cars. They 
seem likely to change their minds again 
soon. 

Environmentalists breathed a sigh of 
relief when the Council of Ministers fi- 
nally agreed on stricter emission limits 
for small cars from 1 993. 

At long last, they jead ii) their . news- 
pap ers, the compact models preferred 
by so many motorists would need to be 
fitted out with catalytic converters, 
which were the best available pollution 
control technique. 

Did that mean the end of bargaining 
over each gram per cubic metre of ex- 
haust gas? And was Europe finally des- 
tined to draw level with US emission 
control legislation? 

The answer is neither the one nor the 
other. Current US specifications are 
stricter than the ones that are not to 
apply to new cars in the European Com- 
munity until three and a half years 
hence. 

For one, nitric oxides are to continue 
to be limited together with unburnt hy- 
drocarbons, which is an unwarranted 
bonus for the motor industry. 

For another, the prospective Euro- 


pean Community standards will only 
have to be complied with by prototypes 
and will, even then, be much less strin- 
gent than US specifications. 

The ceilings will be over 100 per cent 
less exacting for hydrocarbons and 
about 35 per cent less for carbon mono- 
xide. 

Assembly line models will be even 
.less i environment-friendly. Last but 
leastj series models will be allowed to 
exceed the limit by up to 16 per cent. 

So while President Bush is planning a 
further reduction in vehicle emission as 
a source of environmental pollution, 
European Community legislation will 
not even draw level with US legislation 
that has been in force for 1 0 years. 

. So much for European pledges on 
strict environmental protection. .Even 
so, the last word has hot yet been said 
on the subject. The Community plans to 
amend the test cycles that are used to 
ascertain pollution levels. ... 

The city cycle is to be extended, to.in- 
clude an unrealistic high-speed phase at 
which engines will run at 1 20kph 
(75mph) for a few seconds. 

The European Commission is right in 
wanting to gear test cycles more strictly 
Continued on page 18 • 


Toxic- waste ! 

controls 
toughened up 

T oxic waste regulations have been 
beefed up by the Bonn government 
to ensure environment-friendly waste 
disposal and stricter checks. 

The controversial present procedure 
involves bills of lading for “special 
waste." It is to be replaced by wbat |$ 
hoped will be a more foolproof arrange- 
ment. 

In future, toxic waste disposal ffi 
only be permitted if there Jias been 
shown to be no other way of handling it. 
The authorities must then be notified of 
exactly where it is to go. 

Environment Minister Klaus V^r 
says the new provisions are the first u. ( 
their kind in the world. ' [ 

The next step is to harmonise waste I 
disposal arrangements in the European 
Community. Harmonisation must 
precede free trade in waste, he said, 
with a glance in the Economic Affain 
Minister’s direction. 

There could be no question of a ' 
single European market in which where 
waste could be disposed of least expens- 
ively was what counted, as opposed to 
where waste disposal was environment* 
friendliest. 

One consequence of the new regula- 
tions approved by the Bonn Cabinet is 
that waste in the toxic category is likely 
to increase in quantity from five to 15 
million tons a year. 

Ninety categories of waste used to bf 
classified as “special," or toxic. Now 
there will be 3SO. 

That will lead to more waste needing 
treatment prior to dumping. Far larger 
amounts seem sure to be incinerated. 

Professor Topfer admits there aren't 
enough incinerators at present. 1.8 mil- 
lion tons of toxic waste a year could be 
incinerated, but only 700,000 tons can 
be handled by existing facilities. 

Professor Topfer hopes more Incin- 
erators will be built. His aim is to enable 
1.4 million tons a year tp be incinerated. 

This presupposes swifter planning 
permission being granted by the Under 
to build garbage incinerators, so the 
government's proposals are likely to 
have a sticky passage through the Bun- 
desrat. •• 

The Bundesrat, or upper house .o» 
German Bundestag, consists °‘ ie J 
resentatives of the Lander. 

Topfer anticipates “tough « nDer * 
ations." 

Environmentalists, are unhappy w 
the idea of more toxic waste being mc 
erated. One ecological pep group. 
BfiU, >aya highly toxic; substances arc 
released from incinerator smokestac 
that cannot be kept in check. ■ 

Further regulations are planned to stqn 

the tide of illegal toxic 1 waste , 

The aim is to prevent combustibl ie 
waste being classified as fuel and smpp 
abroad for lower-coSt disposal. . 

Professor Topfer feels the neW reg 
lations should provide an incentive 
prevent or to' recycle tbxio waste. So 
expects exports to decline. ’ . '• 

Roughly one seventh of the Fwjpj 
Republic’s toxic waste is shipped ell** 
to the GDR or abroad. _ V ■ 

In autumn he plans to submit rori 
proposals. All aspects of tbxic w**r. 
disposal will then have been covef ®\ M jf V 
The next set bf regulations wUl^P^J, 
static emission ceilings far in cl ^**£ 
plant,. , ' , : md<Rf 

.(Die Welt; Bonb. 29 JW® 1 *-' 
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Family therapy: it’s unpopular, it’s 
popular and it has the wrong name 


F amily therapy has gained more rec- 
ognition and grown more wide- 
spread in the past 15 years than vir- 
tually any other branch of psychother- 
apy. 

Over 20 training centres have been 
set up in Germany, six scientific jour- 
nals have been launched, and family 
therapy has firmly established itself in 
all new psychology textbooks and at 
most therapeutic facilities. 

This boom can arguably be com- 
pared with the avalanche-like spread of 
psychoanalysis in the first decades of 
the century. 

\t is hardly surprising that some 
therapists are talking in terms of a 
Copernican change in psychotherapy. 

They see it a£ being on a par with the 
discovery by the Polish astronomer, in 
the mid- 16th century, that the planets 
revolve round their own axes — and 
round the Sun. 

What is the fundamental idea on 
which family therapy is based? Com- 
plaints that are attributable to a state of 
mind which leads, say, to an ulcer or to 
a suicide attempt have traditionally 
been regarded as a problem faced by 
the individual alone. 

What is new about family therapy is 
the assumption that the complaint is 
due, at least in part, to family relation- 
ships. 

If treatment is to succeed, the entire 
family must gather round the thera- 
pist’s table. 

The \Wapisi works on the assump- 
tion that the individual’s complaint will 
be cured if the rules by which the fam- 
ily members gel on with each other are 
changed. 

Stimulated by general systems the- 
ory and automatic control technology, 
family therapists have come to see the 
family as a network of relationships 
that is more than the sum total of indi- 
vidual relationships. 

It is, they feel, a stable unit in which 
rules apply that are accepted by all. 

Family therapy was controversial 
from the start, and not just in Germany, 
fa the United States a fully-fledged 
movement has emerged to mobilise op- 
position to family therapy. 

The National Association of the 
Mentally III (NAMI) has 60,000 mem- 
bers, most of whom are opposed, in the 
wake of unsatisfactory personal experi- 
ence, to the "pathologisatlon" of their 
families. 

The concept of family therapy 1 im- 
p ies, in their view, that the family 
«one is to blame* when, members 1 JalL 
menially or 

Helm Stierlin, head of the depart- 
ment of basic psychoanalytical re- 
search and family therapy at Heidel- 
berg University, says this criticism is 
unjustified because it fails 1 to take re- 
cent developments in family therapy 
>nto account. i 

Professor Stierlin, who is considered 
fa have been one of the founding fa- 
thers of family therapy in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, says: 

. “I feel the concept of family therapy 
,s problematic. nowadays. It no longer 
fats the nail on the head. It would be 
better to refer to systemic therapy.’’ • 

The family has. been regarded 'as a 
fystem, but' in practice this approach 
has been found to be a limitation. A so- 
C| al worker who has been visiting a 



mother for years in connection with a 
“difficult" or “problem” child can also 
be partly to blame for the child remain- 
ing a “problem case.” 

So the social worker must be in- 
cluded as part of the system that has 
caused the child's complaint. Professor 
Stierlin thus argues that the family 
therapist's first task is to find out who 
other than the immediate members of 
the family, which remains the nucleus 
by virtue of emotional ties, forms part 
of the problem system. 

“It needn't be the family," he says, “it 
can be a couple or an individual. Tea- 
chers, social workers, solicitors and 
doctors may also have to be included in 
therapeutic considerations." 

But this extension of the terms of 
reference has yet to gain widespread 
acceptance. 

What form does therapy take? How 
does a therapist set about it? A case in 
question is that of a mother who wants 
to go back to work now she no longer 
needs to look after the grandparents, 
who have died. 

Her 16-year-old daughter now suf- 


fers from anorexia, and every meal is a 
battlefield, with the girl's parents urg- 
ing her to eat more. 

This conflict escalates and the par- 
ents seek therapeutic advice. In a first 
discussion the therapist surmises that 
the daughter’s anorexia is an attempt to 
tie down a mother who is keen to go 
back to work. 

The therapist outlines to the family 
his interpretation of the situation and 
instructs them not to change their be- 
haviour before the next session. 

As a next step the parents are told 
not to criticise their daughter’s eating 
habits on one day in the week. After 
further sessions the daughter ends her 
“hunger strike." 

What has happened? The family 
therapist has tried to channel the dis- 
cussion in such a way as to enable 
members of the family to gain a new in- 
sight into their situation within the 
family and to open up new options. 

This treatment is backed up by 
minor “instructions" designed to 
change behaviour patterns that have 
grown hard and fast. 

Therapists often use a ploy known as 
paradoxical intervention. It involves 
instructions such as: “Don't, whatever 
you do. change your behaviour.” 

Professor Stierlin sees no point in 
distinguishing between healthy and 


Schoolchildren given too much 
medicine, says report 

G erman schoolchildren are given too or performance at school can contribu 
much medicine loo often and too heavily to a child's mental strain or r 


VXmuch medicine loo often and too 
soon by their parents, says a survey 
commissioned from a Dortmund health 
and education centre by the North 
Rhine-Westphalian Health Ministry in 
Dusseldorf. 

Ninety-six per cent of a cross-section 
sample consisting of 2,000 mothers in 
North Rhine- Westphalia said they were 
satisfied with the health of their child- 
ren, aged between six and fourteen. 

Yet 28.6 per cent plied their children 
during the period under review with 
patent mediines to treat or cure coughs 
and colds, allergies and roughly 30 
other complaints. 

Interestingly, over half the children 
concerned were not acutely ill during 
the period In question. 

raosJ[*often: justified medlcar 
tioftby saying their children's behaviour 
was strikingly different. 

Forty per cent of mothers questioned 
mentioned at least one behavioural pe- 
culiarity, the most frequent mention 
being given to lack of concentration, fi- 
dgeting, headaches, stomach ache qnd 
insomnia. 

Far too often, or so the authors of the 
survey feel, mothers fail to appreciate 
that the symptoms they observe are not 
organic in origin. 

In many cases they are a consequence 
of mental strain on. the child’s part. So 
medication is not going to make: matters 
better. '! 

Stress at school' frequently triggers 
the behaviour that worries mothers. Salt 
isfaction or dissatisfaction with prowess 


or performance at school can contribute 
heavily to a child's mental strain or re- 
lief. 

A child whose showing at school is, 
for whatever reason, not what its par- 
ents would expect can be sure to be 
heavily pressured to do better. 

This pressure grows increasingly 
heavy in relation to the educational 
qualifications parents expect their 
children to achieve. 

Children from families with per 
capita monthly incomes of DM1,000 
and more have 60 per cent more spent 
on medicine for them than children 
from families with less than DM500 per 
head per month. 

The Dortmund research team say 
these figures reflect the ambition felt by 



middle-class parents to make sure their 
children are fit to face the earnest of 
adulthood. 

A point which is felt to be particu- 
larly worrisome is that nearly one child 
in four is plied with pills,, tablets and 
liquids without professional medical ad- 
vice, 

Overtaxed teachers refer “problem 
pupils” to doctors. Parents ply their 
children with , patent- medicines to 
make them fit. to meet. society's ohali 
I edges. 

The trend, as the Dortmund team see 
it,.is thus. toward ever larger numbers of 


sick families. There is, he says, no way 
of ascertaining what is objectively sick 
or healthy. 

Family therapists refer instead to 
functional and dysfunctional systems. 
Their concern is thus to ensure that the 
family functions; they have no inten- 
tion of putting a family ideal into prac- 
tice by means of therapy. 

In order to analyse complicated 
processes that take place within a sys- 
tem therapists have drawn up rules ac- 
cording to which relationship systems 
work. 

Within a family there must, for in- 
stance, be a balance between proximity 
and distance between individuals. 
There must be borderlines between in- 
dividuals to enable them to develop in- 
dividual personalities. 

A family also needs the ability to 
solve problems such as arise when 
children leave home to live lives of 
their own. 

The therapist’s role has undergone a 
fundamental change in Professor Stier- 
lin's concept. 

Psychoanalysts have sought, at many 
sessions and in Courses of treatment 
lasting years, to penetrate the subcon- 
scious of the individual. 

Professor Stierlin sees himself as a 
counsellor whose job is to shed light on 
the family from outside in a dozen ses- 
sions at most, with no more than a few 
weeks between each session. 

“The crucial processing of conflicts 
must be part of the system itself — of 
the family — rather than take place at 
the therapy session." 

Reiner Straub 

(Slui (garter Zciiung, ] July 1989) 


people having in live with pills as a 
means of avoiding conflict and of ensur- 
ing their ability to hold their own with 
others. 

Many children have grown accus- 
tomed to their mothers having up to 
three different kinds of tablet at the 
ready and to their fathers needing to 
pop a pill after drinking. 

They have grown used to more and 
more grown-ups expecting pills to work 
as a pick-me-up when they are in a bad 
mood or face problems large or small — 
or simply to enable them to keep 
abreast of work. 

It is hardly surprising that staff at 
children's summer camps say most 
children are given a small assortment of 
pills and tablets to bring with them. 

The examples parents set teach young 
children a pattern of solving conflicts 
and coping with illness they will never 
forget. 

They — the children — run a risk of 
being taught to pop pills as an addiction 
and of being made unable to recognise 
signals sent out by a healthy body as re- 
actions to: environmental stimuli that 
make them ill. 

The Dortmund scientists feel medica- 
tion as a means of treating children's 
minor upsets is dangerous as a matter of 
principle. 

Children’s unusual behaviour is not 
seen as a sign of a disturbed environ- 
ment or as an opportunity to act differ- 
ently. 

Medication as a means of treating 
symptoms may lead lb short-term suc- 
cess, but in the long term it cam Only do 
harm to the individual and to his envi- 
ronment. 

In the final analysis the conclusion to 
be 'reached is that 1 pill-popping or ta- 
blet-sucking is not the right way. to solve 
problems. ! • *'• 1 1 

DiethardCeber 

■ ' (SaBrbrUckflr Zelluiig, 22 June 1989) 
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The divided city of Berlin Is an anomaly 
that is full of anomalies. The Wall divi- 
ding West Berlin from East Berlin — 
and hence from the rest of the East 
Bloc — is an East German invention. 
The East Germans control It, West Ber- 
lin does not recognise it as a valid inter- 
national border. To make that, point, it 
does not police border checkpoints. 
Checks on who comes through and 
what they do are carried out inside 
West Berlin itself. So if Poles want to 
make a weekend trip to West Berlin — 
the Polish border is less than 50 miles 
from Berlin as the crow flies — and if 
their papers are in order, their is noth- 
ing to stop them. They simply go by car 
or by train and U-Bahn. If cars and suit- 
cases are packed with saleable com- 
modities, there Is no one on the western 
side of the city border to ask questions. 
The papers are only checked on the 
eastern side. Poles arc. In any case, 
allowed to make 3 1 visits a year to West 
Berlin without a visa. Of course, they 



Deutsche marks for Ingenuity 


. the Polish market. 

(Pboto: Mroizkowski) 


come as tourists, not as traders. Outd I 
these East-West facts of life and ■ p 0 i. ! 
ish entrepreneurial instinct developed! : 
Berlin phenomenon known as the p 0 |. I 
Ish Market. The market site lies ou|. 
side the apex of a triangle of emph 
land, the base of which is formed by the : 
Wall at Potsdamer Platz. Until re- 
cently, this piece of land was Ineffet 1 
lively fenced ofT as if perhaps resend 
for a property developer. No such thing. 
The land belonged to East Germany at 
though it is on the western side of tijt! i 
Wall. You could walk through (his pari 
of the East Bloc without a visa. Not loni 
ago, East Berlin and West Berlin ex- 
changed ownership of several anoma- 
lous fingers of land not delineated hr 
the Wall. The triangle by the P 0 |fo 
market now belongs to the West Tha (V 
Berlin. The market itsett was to be a 
short-lived phenomenon. \t wrrires 
but only in truncated form. jjjJ 
Weis tells the story for the 
dally, Ktilner S/adl-Anzelger. > 


I t is Sunday. Seven in the morning. 

Three hundred metres from the Vfall 
and not much further from the remains 
of Hiller’s bunker. The Kemperplatz. 

Poles. Lots of them. With bulging plas- 
tic bngs. They have come in their little 
Fiats. They are drowsy, dishevelled be- 
cause they have spent the night in them. 

Before the war, this area here at the 
periphery of Kreuzberg was where the 
swank embassy buildings were. Not far 
away were the ministry buildings of the 
Third Reich. 

Now, there isn't. much left. The Phil- 
hnrmonie. home of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, is there — it was built in 1963 — 
and so is an art gallery and a museum; 
otherwise, just the Wall, dereliction and 
tourists. A black market operated here 
40 years ago amid the ruins of war. But 
today the customers are not war-weary- 
Berliners but Turks, many of whom live 
in Kreuzberg. And the hawkers are 
Poles. 

Polish cigarettes are on sale for 10 
marks a carton (German cigarettes cost 
between 35 and 40 marks a carton); a 
bottle of vodka costs between three and 
seven marks; a tin of caviar 1 5; a set of 
wooden chessmen plus board 10; there 
are men's shirts, soldering irons and 
Christmas decorations. It all comes from 
Poland, 

There is Little haggling. The police in 
mufd could be just around the comer. 
The day before, 42 Poles had been ar- 
rested for “entering the country with the 
intention of carrying out business." Their 
passports had been stamped so that they 
would “never again" be allowed to enter 
West Berlin. 

Poles are allowed to enter West Berlin 
without visas up to 31 times a year. As a 
visa costs 50 marks, this Is quite a saving.. 
But the condition is that they come as 
tourists. 

Many more used to come. They 
flooded through the checkpoints and 
down to the Kemperplatz. The market 


Continued from page 7 

and Italy. “We have succeeded in in- 
creasing the number of orders by a lot," 
Eyercr said 

The old guard in the firm, who were at 
first scepticnl about Eyerer’s activities, 
now say that the step taken was the right 
one and that the DM 12m investment was 
money well spent. 

It was not n matter of course that 
Eyerer returned to his academic work on 
1 July 1988. There were temptations, he 
admits. That he did not succumb to them 
was good for the university, good for his 


FRONTIERS 


Berlin puts the kibosh on 
its Polish street market 


became an attraction like the Kurfiirsten- 
damm and the Reichstag: busloads of 
tourists would visit it. 

It was more than that. For half a year, 
it became part of an international city 
where, for years, foxes and hares had the 
area to themselves. It became a multicul- 
tural confusion the like of which had not 
been seen since the end of the war. 

It vibrated like Paris or London — that 
is, Paris or London down at the bottom. 
On the Mondays following the week- 
ends, the area looked spectacularly filthy 
with plastic mats and assorted rubbish 
from the weekend. Ten thousand people 
used to come here. There were no lava- 
tories. The city certainly didn't provide 
any. 

Here. Turkish women learned enough 
broken Polish inside weeks to be able to 
haggle over pfennigs. Cameras bought by 
Poles from Russians were sold to Ger- 
mans to be later resold to Turks. 

For a few months, this was an example 
of what Gorbachov’s Common Euro- 
pean House might look like for West 
Berlin. It was as if the divided city was 
again in central Europe instead of at the 
edge of the western world. 

Poland and Hungary have always be- 
longed to central Europe and today that 
recognition is part of their understanding 
of themselves. Berlin and Poland have 
connections which go back a long way. It 
is 10 times as far from Berlin to Bonn as 
it is to the Polish border. 

Since the beginning of the year, West 
Berliners, fenced-in in all directions from 
the East Bloc by The Wall, have been 
able to learn a lot from their Polish 

institute and good for his students. He 
said that now he had a different lecturing 
style, more graphic, more topical. His 
students are so attentive that a pin can be 
heard falling on the floor. 

His change to industry has made ' 
possible dissertations and work on doc- 
torates more related to practical matters. 

The fact that the institute is again a - 
kind of industrial undertaking with a 
budget and people accepting personal re- 
sponsibilities is the result of Eyerer's 1 
work for tliree years in industry. 

Recently the institute’s accounts were i 


neighbours. It wasn’t as if there were only 
band? of hawkers "creaming-off" (the ex- 
pression now used as a justification now 
that the market is banned); there was the 
student who made the exhausting wee- 
kend trips to finance his medical studies. 
There was the housewife who spent the 
night at the railway station (again shades 
of wartime) to get a place on the packed- 
out (rain going home. 

They headed back to Poland with ur- 
gently needed goods from the West to 
use or sell (for western currency) in Po- 
land to buy still more urgently needed 
goods and sell them. 

The aim is to get hard currency. Just as 
in East Germany (or in any other East 
Bloc country): in Poland you can get al- 
most anything with Western money. That 
fact of life has created two classes of 
people — those with western money And 
those without. But that is at least some- 
thing. 

Fifty marks profit, which can be made- 
on a weekend trading trip to the West, is 
a month's pay in Poland. Yet it is clear 
that they don’t all enjoy being barrow 
boys. You can see that from their stony 
expressions. Many are even ashamed. 

A Polish woman aged about 20 ex- 
plained to a newspaper why they bo- 
thered: “If you have an income of 20,000 
zloties, how are you meant to live? Ten 
marks is an income if you convert it at 
the unofficial rate." 

Berlin has for a long time been nothing 
like Paris or London. The market really 
did not stand a chance from the begin- 
ning. It wasn't the fault of the allied 
powers. They turned their eyes the other 


audited. He said: “We were highly 
praised because of our intelligibility.'’ 

He wrote in his book: “The aim is hot 
to have an avalanche effect, but five to 
ten professors from every university 
would give many industrial companies 
new impulses and in this Way consider- 
ably improve the competitiveness of me- 
dium-sized industries." 

But apart from him only two or three 
colleagues have ventured to make the 
leap from the ivory tower into the battle- 

fie,d - Harold GUnter 

(Pie Welt, Bonn, 24 June 1 989) 


way even though the regulations node/ J 
which Poles are allowed to visit 'Ntsl : * 
Berlin do not allow them to trade. 

Neither was the Berlin city govern- 
ment behind the market’s removal. The 
old CDU/FDP administration (voted out 
at the beginning of the year) fenced off 
the area and used a few tricks to try and 
stem the tide, but their efforts me al- 
ways tinged with feelings of gui/f. 

The new administration ol Social 
Democrats and Greens at first let things 
run as they had been. They craftily put 
forward the view that the Poles just 
brought enough bric-a-brac to finance 
their short stay in West Berlin. That 
meant the traffic was not commercial So 
customs regulations did not apply. 

The fact is that the Polish traders arc 
small fish. The chamber of trade and in- 
dustry itself has urged tough action only 
against “organised” illegal trading. In addi- 
tion, Berlin, of all places was in view of its 
post-war history required to be tolerant. 

No. the truth is that Berlin’s bour- 
geoisie were the force behind the end of 
the market. Aroused through certain sec- 
tions of the Press (the shrill BUd applied 
the term “chaos' 1 ) the middle classes pro- 
tested verbally and in writing for^thc 
authorities to “rid the city df this blot." 

Poles are the third biggest foreign 
grouping in West Berlin. As workers, 
they are generally welcomed. Suddenly, 
they became “Polaken" once more. 

It was said that the Bonn Miiustry o 
Finance had intervened because the mar- 
ket site was becoming an unofficial ee- 
trade area. The Alternative List {Greens) 
called the entire episode “pathetic. 

But the Poles are persisting. There “ 
too much in it for them to give up ™ 
out a battle. It is true that there are teww 
of them, but those that do come w 
tougher and foxier. More than l, 
turned up this weekend. Late on the ba 
urday they descended on the shops in. 
buying spree. But the atmosphere is no* 
depressing. 

Edward Klimzak, head of Ge ^‘ ls ^ t 
Solidarnosc in West Berlin, said ol 
Berlin administration: “I -believe 1 W 
don’t like the poor people." • • 

In a side street just off the.Kurfurstea* 
damm, a young Pole packs a< video* 
corder, still in its , factory pactom 
(Made in Singapore) into his little FiaL, 

After months of effort, he has ^ 
a cherished goal. But the look on his 
seems to suggest : disappointment, . 
there is a wider aipi than the mere. 

quisition of a video recorder, " » ; 

. ; ; I ■ OttoJdrgW** \ 

<■ . : (KSlner Stadl-AAW***''. 

. ; ' - Colognc;3 July l? 89 > 
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Ex Olympic yachtsman runs 
Lufthansa’s pilot school 



W illy Kuhweide was the Federal Re- 
public’s all-time most successful 
sailor. He has won gold and bronze me- 
dals, taken part in the Olympic Games 
five times, repeatedly been a world 
Champion sailor, and ten limes vicior at 
the Kiel Week. 

But 1989 will be his first year without 
a regatta. His profession has taken him 
to Arizona’s desert and there he is set 
upon dryland. 

Close to Phoenix, Arizona, Kuh- 
weide, bom in Berlin, has won addi- 
tional personal successes, for which he 
was awarded neither medals nor the 
honours of a sports victor. 

The standard bearer of the West Ger- 
man team at the Los Angeles Olympic 
Games is today head of Lufthansa’s pi- 
lots’ school, which is acknowledged as 
being one of the best academies for 
fliers in the world. 

After 28 years in competitive sailing 
Finn Dinghy champion Kuhweide is no 
longer being called to the starting line, 
but Captain Kuhweide is wanted in 
every nook and corner of the training 
camp. 

Basic training for German pilots is 
not limited just to providing young fly- 
ing personnel for Lufthansa but is more 
and mote frequently marketed as a ser- 
vice to oilier airlines. 

The pilot school is comparable to the 
Porsche technical development centre 
at Weissach. It has enormous invest- 
ments and an annual budget of DM 30m, 
which is partly covered by the school it- 
self. 

Spanish airline Iberia and the largest 
Japanese airline, ANA, have already 
sent personnel for training to Litchfield. 
Negotiations are currently under way 
with Air France and others. 

Unofficially it is said that highly re- 
spected Swiss Air will have its flying 
personnel trained there too. 

Kuhweide is proud of the recognition 
the school is given. He has been build- 
ing it up for the past ten years and some- 
times he meets a former trainee who in- 
troduces himself as his co-pilot In flights 
to Europe in a Boeing 727, which 
Kuhweide does every 90 days so as not 
to lose his licence. ( 

The advantages of the remote train- 
ing camp in the endless distances of Arl- 

itam good weather, first-class visibility 
and little air traffic. 

When one conies out of the city of 
Phoenix the dead-straight silver band of 
Highway 10 gjets lost between the desert 
*nd blue mountains on the horizon, ' 

The temperature, almost 40 degrees 
eentigrade for eight months of the year, 
Nakes the air shimmer. In front of a 
wooden kiosk the owner sit$ and dozes, 
and puii s his broad-brimmed hat over 
■ns face as protection against the sun. . 

When he is really busy he serves ten 
customers in the morning. 

The sky has the incredible blue of 
Postcards with exaggerated colours or 
Ga uguin's late Tahiti pictures. • 

The earth is dried up; there has not 
een a drop of rain for 1 9 weeks. 


Without previous warning a notice on 
the left indicates the road to Litchfield 
Airport. There are low buildings and a 
couple of planes on the apron. Then to 
the right there is a row of bright-yellow, 
single-engine Bonanzas, training air- 
craft, lined up with Prussian-like exacti- 
tude. 

The sign of the Lufthansa school, 
which to comply with local regulations 
has on American partner, can be seen 
modestly to the right, three large capital 
letters, “DLH,” Deutsche Lufthansa, 
but no crane emblem or the typical Luf- 
thansa lettering. Even in a friendly' 
country the company wants to keep a 
low profile. 

The American flying instructors were 
recruited by Kuhweide himself and they 
work meticulously along German gui- 
delines. 

Kuhweide’s official title is “Manager 
& Chief Pilot Dept. USA." He is wear- 
ing a blue, white and yellow striped 
short-sleeved shirt. He does the jobs he 
has to do; deal with three folders of 
mail, sign cheques and sign documents 
for the extension of the camp and the 
establishment of his own airport. 

He commented: “Previously it was 
simpler. We are growing too fast." 

The training school’s capacity has 
been increased from 175 to 350 trai- 
nees. That calls for larger lecture halls, 
more accommodation, a new canteen 
und, above all. more single- and twin- 

uigiuvd plunca. 

He supervises the organisation, con- 
ducts negotiations and is always avail- 
able as an instructor. 

He is regarded by the trainees as a 
perfectionist, but at a personal level as a 
man in whom one can confide. 

The general verdict on him is that 
subconsciously one thinks perhaps 
about his sport achievements, but his 
authority comes from his ability and his 
personality. 

Kuhweide demands from himself and 
his trainees constant top performance, 
but he rejects the “brutal side of perfor- 
mance," as he calls it. 

He regards Lufthansa’s career plan- 
ning as ideal: the toughest selection 
criteria up to being engaged by the air- 
line, then calm instead of wrangling. 

He said: “We do not need heroes in 
flying suits, inclined to the spectacular, 
but reliable adherents to the system. We 
ask for nothing spectacular but constant 
caution and reliability." 

Lufthansa’s seniority list (within the 
airline known as the ‘senility list’) fol- 

\ contracts and a re 1 promoted to the Cock- 
pit of the largest, and Consequently best 

Continued from page 12 

to- realistic driving ; conditions. But 
hopes of that leading to stricter limits 
are soon dashed. 

The new test cycles will make the 
ceilings between 10 and 15 per cent less 
exacting. 

The vehicle emission debate is weird; 
enough already. But politicians and the. 
general public now seem sure to be 'con- 
fronted with arguments virtually no-one 
other than engineers will understand. . 
Effective^ environmental protection 
• wiU.asso often, be the loser. 1 , 

Some carmakers have already shown 
how modern engines can well undercut 


* . .<* 





Plana sailing for Willy Kuhweide. 


paid, planes according to years of ser- 
vice and not according to special quali- 
fications. (The starting salary is about 
DM6,700. The captain of a Boeing 747 
earns about DM20,000 a month.) 

Kuhweide regards this as correct be- 
cause “unlike a career in industry no- 
one must push and shove and get ad- 
vantages by using his elbows. It makes 
for peace and quiet, calls for team spirit 
and in the final analysis serves the safety 
of passengers." 

Safety is the keyword from the very 
beginning at Litchfield, and naturally it 
is drilled in during flights over the 
prairie and the mountains. 

After quite a few flying hours the in- 
structor suts out the engine ol the Bo- 
nanza so that the trainee gets the feeling 
for gliding and landing without power. 

Planes are even put into a spin when 
the pilot has enough experience and 
knows how to keep his nerve. 

Kuhweide said: “We talk in a matter- 
of-fact way about flying performances 
such as that of the pilot of a jumbo jet, 
torn open over Hawaii. Our trainees 
learn from the very beginning to live 
with extraordinary incidents and how to 
react coolly." 

Cornelia Drossel, one of the two fe- 
male trainees in this course, amplified 
this by saying: “We got rid of the 
anxieties about problem situations in 
the air during the first course.” 

Introductory training in theory and in 
a simulator is provided in Bremen, 
where future pilots are knocked into 
shape preparatory to going to Phoenix. 

Theoretical and aeronautical training 
lasts two years or 195 hours in training 
aircraft as well as 82 hours in the simu- 
lator, 

Navigation, technology, radio com- 
munications and other aspects of flying 
-are drummed into trainees in 1,300 
hours in the lecture halls. 

The stages of training include the pri- 

the proposed European Community 
ceilings. 

A Japanese manufacturer, for in- 
stance, markets a 1,000-cc compact that 
improves on the proposed emission 
ceilings by up to 60 per cent without, a 
catalytic converter. 

If it were fitted with a converter this 
model would perform even better. 

The Community is well advised not to 
specify any-particular emission control 
technique, but this example, will suffice 
to show that, Environment Ministers 
have chosen to trail well behind what 
carmakers could do. 1 Frifz Vfir fy f z 

(bio Zoit, Hamburg, 23 Jane 1 989) 


(Photo: Lufthansa) 

vate pilot’s licence, commercial pilot’s 
licence, instrument flight rating and air- 
line transport pilot's licence. 

There are exceptions but whoever 
gets a commercial airline pilot's licence 
is taken on by Lufthansa. 

There is then a further introductory 
course for the Boeing 737. The candi- 
date must again undergo instruction in 
the simulator and in flight training. 

If he gets a licence to fly this type of 
aircraft he becomes a first officer and 
can take his seat as co-pilot. 

Training costs are high. For the first 
stage of basic training DM250,000 has 
to be set aside, but to complete the 
course Lufthansa reckons that it costs 
an additional million marks to train a 
pilot. At first glance this is an enormous 
amount of money but it certainly pays 
off. 

The trainee must himself pay 
DM22.000, excluding living costs. 

The requirements which candidates 
must have are the first major hurdle to 
be surmounted. They must be between 
19 and 28, be at least 1.67 metres tall, 
fit as a fiddle, with good eyesight and a 
strong constitution. 

They must have passed the university 
entrance examination to be able to take 
part in highly-qualified pilot training. 

The candidate has to go through an 
aptitude test which includes basic tech- 
nical knowledge and an acquaintance 
with the laws of physics. He is ques- 
tioned about his knowledge of mechan- 
ics and electronics, tested for English 
conversation, and his reactions in com- 
plex, dynamic situations as well as for 
physical capacities. 

Ninety per cent of the candidates 
cannot frilfill the incredibly long list of 
requirements, and of the ten per cent re- 
maining two per cent fail in the course 
oftJfeyeat.r ’ - V; ■ f • 

v 'Kuhweide sees in this a confirmation 
.of the sifting out process for taking on 
pilots. . 

He said: “One recognises the ripening 
process of a future pilot if course triem- 
bers come for a second (iirie to Arizona 
at. the end of training. Then the young 
men and the 15 ladies, who have been 
able to qualify, conduct themselves con- 
fidently and enjoy , solo flights. Luf- 
thansa is happy that until now there has 
been no incident Or damage to a training 
plane" ' 

toothing is left tq chance in the desert. 
There is a new variation bn the “Made 
in Germany" slogan under the Arizona 
8i!in. To: Willy. kuhweide this success is 
, as valuable as Olympic victory . , 

, 1 l • r : >>:■■ .. Heinz Hoyrmann 

(Die Well, Bonn, 23 June 1489) 
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